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Before  America  entered  its  funny  stage. 


The  first  vaudesille  ihestire,  1883, 


B.F.  Keith’s  New  Theatre  in  Scollay  Square,  Boston.  It  was 
the  first  major  vaudeville  theatre  in  the  country  and  the  corner¬ 
stone  for  the  greatest  vaudeville  circuit  in  the  world. 

But  years  before  the  first  stages  of  vaudeville,  The  Boston 
Globe  was  out  on  the  road  performing. 

We’ve  covered  everything  from  The  Palace  to  Caesar’s  Palace. 
From  Bert  Lahr  to  Burt  Reynolds.  The  Four  Cohans  to  The  Four 
Tops.  Whether  it  was  song  and  dance  or  rock  and  roll,  if  it  was 
on  stage,  it  was  also  in  The  Globe. 

Which  is  why  long  before  people  went  to  B.F.  Keith’s  New 
Theatre  for  vaudeville,  they  turned  to  The  Globe  for  entertainment. 
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"Central  Illinois  Farmer”  by  Greg  Mellis,  1985 


Greg  Mellis 
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he  tradition  continues. 


For  the  third  time  in  five  years,  a  staff  photographer  from  The 
State  Journal-Register  of  Springfield,  III.  was  named  Photographer 
of  the  Year  for  the  four-state  region  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  The  winner  is  Greg  Mellis.  Greg  also  won  eight 
awards,  more  than  any  other  photographer,  in  the  separate  Illinois 
Press  Photographers  Association  (IPPA)  competition.  And  he 
took  two  prizes  in  the  Southern  Photographer  of  the  Year 
competition. 

Greg  is  a  member  of  a  team  of  outstanding  photographers,  editors 
and  page  designers  who  work  daily  to  make  the  pages  of  The  State 
Journal-Register  come  alive.  And  a  tough  quality  assurance 
program  assures  the  best  possible  reproduction  of  the  photographs 
and  graphics.  Those  efforts  were  recognized  by  the  IPPA  judges 
when  they  voted  a  special  citation  to  the  Journal-Register  for 
outstanding  use  of  photographs. 

Led  by  photography  editor  Barry  Locher,  himself  a  past  regional 
and  state  photographer  of  the  year.  State  Journal-Register 
photographers  are  governed  by  a  progressive  management 
philosophy  and  structure  that  pays  off  —  not  only  in  awards  —  but 
in  readership  approval. 
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JULY 

17-19— Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  North  Shore  Resort,  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene. 

17-19 — Joint  Summer  Conference;  Pa.  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
West  Virginia  Press  Association,  and  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
Sheraton  Lakeview,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

17-19— News  Mix  '86,  Northwest  Newspaper  Gathering  &  Trade  Fair,  Coeur 
d'Alene  Resort,  Idaho. 

17- 20— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head 

Island. 

18- 20 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  State  Park, 

Gulf  Shores. 

20- 27— First  Annual  Music  Critics  and  Editors  Institute,  Co-sponsored  by 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  University  of 
Colorado,  and  the  Colorado  Music  Festival,  Boulder,  Co. 

24-26 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Rippling  River,  Welches,  Ore. 

24-27— North  Carolina  Press  Assocation,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Asheville. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

AUGUST 

10-14— National  Advertising  Co-operative  Network,  Semi-Annual  Meeting 
and  Sales  Seminars,  Old  Town  Holiday  Inn,  Alexandria,  Va. 

21- 23 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention.  Sheraton  Mar- 

tinsburg  Inn,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

24-27— New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Sagamore  on  Lake  George,  Bolton  Landing,  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-7— Environment/Chemophobia  Conference  for  Journalists,  Cospon¬ 
sored  by  the  Foundation  for  American  Communications  and  the 
Joyce  Foundation,  Harrison  Conference  Center  of  Lake  Bluff,  III. 
5-7— Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Joplin. 
10-12— American  Society  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Palliser  Hotel, 
Calgary,  Canada. 

10-12— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  European  Division, 
Conference,  Nova  Park  Hotel,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

10-12— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Lakeview 
Resort  Hotel,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

10- 12- Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Classified  Sales 

Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Danville. 

11- 13— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Ramada  Renais¬ 

sance,  Springfield. 

11-14 — SNPA,  Leadership  Meeting,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

JULY 

13-25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Hugh  N.  Boyd  Minority  Journalism 
Workshop,  Rider  College,  Leiwrence  Township,  N.J. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Editing  the  Smaller  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

20-23— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Marriott,  Monroeville,  Pa. 

AUGUST 

10-16— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/Graph¬ 
ics  College  Fellowship  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg. 

24-27 — SNPA  FOUNDATION,  Seminar,  Business  Sections;  Daily  and 
Weekly,  Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock. 

SEPTEMBER 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  Scottsdale 

Conference  Center,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

3- 5— ICMA  Legal  Symposium.  Vanderbilt  Plaza  Hotel,  Nashville. 

7-10— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Meeting  Competition  for  the  Advertising 

Dollar,  Trinity  University,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

On  Living  Weii  No.  626 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  place  myself  at  the 
mercy  of  readers  for  the  interpretation  of  the  popular 
saying,  “Living  well  is  the  best  revenge.”  The  last  time  I 
made  such  an  appeal  my  bafflement  concerned  the  phrase 
“bite  the  bullet,”  and  I  got  enough  replies  to  paper  my 
study.  It  became  instantly  apparent  that  if  I  had  devoted 
more  time,  or  at  least  some  time,  to  Westerns  I  would  have 
known  that  the  expression  derived  from  the  stratagem  of 
having  an  injured  person  bite  a  bullet  while  the  sawbones 
treated  him. 

The  large  number  of  responses  on  that  occasion  was 
gratifying,  in  its  way,  as  an  indication  of  readership.  But  it 
was  unsettling,  too,  in  that  it  seemed  to  show  that  my 
ignorance  of  the  expression  was  almost  unique,  and, 
indeed,  disgraceful  for  one  whose  stock  in  trade  is  words 
and  their  ways. 

My  Milwaukee  representative,  Dorothy  Orso,  ventures 
two  interpretations  of  “Living  well  .  .  .  ”:  “If  one  wishes 
to  gall  his  enemies,  he  needs  simply  to  enjoy  himself’;  or 
“Enjoying  life  is  the  best  revenge  —  indeed,  the  sole 
revenge  —  that  we  can  take  against  nature,  which  dictates 
that  we  must  die.”  This  parallels  my  wife’s  version,  for 
when  I  asked  her,  “revenge  against  whatT'  she  replied, 
“against  being  bom.” 

None  of  these  explanations  really  satisfies  me,  because 
they  all  seem  to  characterize  the  human  race  as  a  glum  sort 
going  around  looking  for  a  chance  to  get  even  for  some¬ 
thing.  There  are  people  like  that,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  a 
small  minority,  I  hope.  And  a  disagreeable  one. 

Pursuing  my  researches  further,  I  learned  that  there  is  a 
book  of  that  title,  by  Calvin  Tompkins  (1962),  the  flyleaf  of 
which  identifies  the  saying  as  an  old  Spanish  proverb.  The 
book  is  a  collection  of  short  biographies,  including  one  of 
Scott  Fitzgerald.  He  lived  only  too  well,  for  a  time,  but 
then  came  to  a  sad  end. 

And  it  turned  out  that  a  newer  Bartletts’  than  mine  (sixth 
printing,  1955)  ascribes  “Living  well,  etc.”  to  George 
Herbert  (1593-1633).  Herbert  was  a  prolific  generator  of 
quotables;  they  run  on  for  several  columns  in  both  the 
Oxford  and  Barilctts’.  In  conformity  with  the  age  when  he 
lived,  Herbert’s  observations  on  life  are  mostly  submis¬ 
sive  to  Christian  instruction.  Living  well  as  a  form  of 
revenge  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  rest,  somehow. 
Too  mean  and  spiteful. 

Thus  all  this  leaves  me  wondering  about  a  single,  incon¬ 
trovertible  interpretation  of  the  saying,  instead  of  a  bunch 
of  divergent  opinions. 

Wayward  Words 

Some  words  are  not  merely  wayward,  but  headstrong. 
One  of  them  is  forthcoming,  which  I  had  always  used  to 
mean  coming  forth,  logically  enough:  “The  forthcoming 
session  of  Congress  can  be  expected  to  produce  the  usual 
follies.”  But  in  recent  years  it  has  come  to  be  used  every¬ 
where,  it  seems,  in  the  sense  I  had  always  thought 
belonged  to  outgoing:  i.e.,  friendly,  sociable,  extroverted. 
But  Webster  and  American  Heritage  both  also  give  the 
usurped  senses  for  forthcoming:  affable  and  outgoing. 

And  then  there’s  table.  Every  old  city  hall  reporter 
knows  it  means  (or  did)  to  postpone  for  future  considera¬ 
tion,  or  kill.  But  more  and  more  reporters  at  international 
conferences  are  using  table  to  mean  “place  on  the  table  for 
consideration”  —  an  admissible  but  surely  confusing 
meaning. 
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Demographics 

WHO’S  READING  WHOM 


Readership  In  Little  Rock  MSA 

Democrat  Gazette 

•  Read  Yesterday. . 

....136,000 

145,900 

•  Read  Last  Sunday. . 

. 188,500 

199,200 

•  Age  25-54. . 

.  91,700 

78,400 

•  Age  over  65 . 

.  16,800 

28,500 

•  Income  25,000-35,000... 

.  20,000 

14,800 

•  Income  Below  10,000... 

.  13,100 

21,000 

•  Median  Income . 

.  26,500 

24,200 

•  Retired . 

.  17,400 

26,900 

•  Married . 

.  99,500 

92,700 

•  Widowed,  Divorced . 

.  18,700 

28,600 

Source:  Belden  Associates,  Continuing  Market  Survey,  November  1985 

Arkansas  Democrat 
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GOSS 


Newspaper  Products 


WE  PUT  OUR  NAME  ON 


The  introduction  of  a  Goss® 
press  is  an  event  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance.  You  can  be  sure  it 
isn't  undertaken  lightly.  The 
Goss  Flexo  press  design  first 
had  to  prove  itself.  And  it 
has — convincingly.  Under 
deadline  pressure.  Producing 
four-color  112-page  newspa¬ 
pers  and  advance  runs  in  the 
pressroom  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Only  a  flexo  press 
that  measures  up  to  that  kind 
of  evaluation,  to  our  uncom¬ 
promising  standards  of  per¬ 
formance,  reliability  and  ease 
of  operation,  could  qualify  for 
the  Goss  name,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  century  of  leadership. 

The  70,000  cph  Goss  Flexo 
press  incorporates  advance¬ 
ments  that  make  flexo  a  viable 
option  for  the  industry  today. 
As  customer  needs  grow  for 
color  and  paging,  modular 
design  permits  the  Go^s  Flexo 
press  to  grow  with  added 
units,  halfdecks,  full  decks  and 


upper  decks.  With  a  variety  of 
cylinder  arrangements,  up  to 
six  colors  can  be  printed.  Uni¬ 
form  ink'application  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  inker  developed  by 
Paper  Converting  Machine^ 
Company,  our  fFexo  partner  _ 
and  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
flexo  equipment  for  the  pack¬ 


aging  industry  for  40  years. 

Ink  cleanup  is  made  easy  by 
an  automatic  washup  system. 
The  press  is  protected  by  an 
interlock  system.  Plating  of 
units  and  halldecks  is  fast  and 
accurate  with  the  Goss  mag¬ 
netic  lockup.  Simple,  reliable 
press  control  is  maintained 


t 


co;=  FLEXO 
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irom  a  touch-sensitive  unit 
panel  or  rennote  console.  And 
the  press  is  available  in  a  variety 
of  cutoffs,  50"  to  60"  web 
widths,  and  with  a  range  of 
folders  for  product  versatility. 

In  short,  the  Goss  Flexo  press, 
can  give  you  all  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  advantages  of  the  flexo 
process  in  a  high-volunne  press¬ 
room.  Start-up  is  reduced  to  an 
armful  of  papers.  Very  few  on- 
the-run  adjustments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Bright  spot  and  process 
color  is  achieved  with  water- 
based  flexo  inks — and  with  no 
rub-off. 

Above  all,  you  can  share  our 
confidence  in  the  process  as 
carried  forward  by  the  Goss 
Flexo  press^ — confidence 
earned  by  performance.  We 
have  the  same  commitment 
to  leadership  in  flexo  that  we 
are  known  for  in  offset.  A  com¬ 
mitment  characterized  by  con¬ 
tinuing  research,  materials 
testing,  extensive  training  and 


a: 


•  With  the  modular  design  of  the  Goss 
Flexo  press  units,  you  can  expand  to 
‘Jthree,  four,  five  or  six  colors  by  adding 
'~halfdecks,  full  decks,  upper  halfdecks 
and  upper  full  decks — whenever  you 
need  them.  Goss  Flexo  units  can  replace 
all  the  units  in  a  letterpress— or  individ¬ 
ual  units  to  increase  the  color  capability 
of  a  press. 


full  support  by  the  Goss  parts  * 
and  service  network. 

Goss  Newspaper  Products; 
First  in  offset.  JMow  first  in 
flexo.* 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650.  Or  “ 
phone  312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International/ 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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Opening  pretrial  hearings 

The  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  this  week  that  press  and  public  must 
have  access  to  pretrial  proceedings  is  a  significant  milestone  opening 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  the  type  of  scrutiny  the  press  has  been 
trying  to  give  it  for  years.  Pretrial  hearings  have  been  used  to  cover 
up  information  that  should  have  been  in  the  public  domain. 

The  case  just  decided  by  the  Court  involved  a  41-day  pretrial 
hearing  for  California  nurse  later  convicted  of  killing  12  hospital 
patients.  The  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  deserves  credit  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court  after  its  reporters  were  barred 
from  those  pretrial  proceedings.  The  Court  says  such  blackouts  are 
unconstitutional. 

The  significance  of  this  decision  becomes  obvious  when  it  is  noted 
that  9  out  of  10  criminal  prosecutions  are  concluded  before  they  reach 
trial.  The  decision  may  become  critical  in  the  criminal  case  against 
former  Labor  Secretary  Raymond  Donovan  and  several  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  associates  who  are  accused  of  defrauding  the  New  York  Transit 
Authority  of  $7.4  million  in  a  subway  tunnel  contract.  The  New  York 
News  and  the  Washington  Post  are  trying  to  find  out  what  has 
happened  at  closed-door  pretrial  hearings.  They  seek  admission  to 
future  hearings.  Donovan’s  lawyers  have  asked  a  federal  court  to  bar 
the  two  newspapers  from  reporting  on  the  contents  of  documents 
they  seek  to  obtain.  It  is  typical  of  efforts  of  defendants  in  big 
criminal  cases:  First  the  demand  for  a  blackout  of  news  as  it  is 
developing,  then  the  demand  for  censorship. 

This  latest  Supreme  Court  decision  is  in  keeping  with  its  ruling  last 
week  that  libel  suits  filed  by  public  officials  and  public  figures  in 
Federal  courts  must  be  dismissed  before  trial  unless  the  evidence 
suggests  they  can  prove  libel  with  convincing  clarity.  Judges  can  now 
dismiss  libel  suits  in  the  pretrial  stage  if  in  their  judgment  the  cases 
are  sufficiently  weak  or  frivolous. 

Both  rulings  remove  obstacles  that  have  blocked  the  press  from 
properly  performing  its  job  of  informing  the  public  without  harrass- 
ment. 

Liberty 

Amid  all  the  hype  and  hoopla  surrounding  the  birthday  celebration 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  this  weekend,  we  hope  the  American  people 
will  remember  some  of  the  things  that  preceded  the  statue  and 
created  the  building  blocks  on  which  it  was  erected. 

Without  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  would  have  been 
no  United  States  of  America,  no  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no 
Bill  of  Rights,  and,  therefore,  no  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  extravaganza  this  week  makes  us  ask;  How  can  Warren 
Burger  top  this  on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  in  1987?  Then,  what  will  we  do  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  1991?  Will  it  be  possible  to  pump  up  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  to  the  same  level  of 
hysteria  over  the  existence  of  a  few  scraps  of  paper? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Editor  discusses  Chernobyi  death  toli 


As  editor  of  The  Ukrainian  Weekly, 
which  was  cited  in  your  May  24  issue 
as  the  source  of  information  for  the 
New  York  Post's  sensational  story  on 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident,  I  feel 
compelled  to  comment. 

Thank  you  for  providing  a  meaning¬ 
ful  context  within  which  one  can 
begin  to  understand  reports  on  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  USSR  and  casualty 
figures  —  official  and  unofficial. 

I  would  like  to  add  another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  this  context.  The  Soviets  have 
yet  to  admit  that  seven  million  per¬ 
sons  died  in  Ukraine  in  1932-33  during 
a  man-made  famine.  In  an  effort  to 
collectivize  all  agriculture  and  finance 
rapid  industrialization  of  the  USSR, 
as  well  as  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
nationally  conscious  Ukrainian 
farmers,  Joseph  Stalin  ordered  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  all  foodstuffs  and  grain 
from  the  rural  population. 

To  this  day,  the  USSR  will  say  only 
that  there  was  a  drought  or  poor  crop 
yield  in  1932-33.  Yet,  this  does  not 
explain  how,  during  the  same  period, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  export 
huge  quantities  of  grain  from  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  and,  thus,  receive 
much  needed  capital. 

The  USSR  was  aided  in  its  cover- 

Says  figures 
don’t  present 
true  picture 

Total  newspaper  circulation  figures 
as  quoted  in  the  E&P  1986  Year  Book 
include  a  distortion  adverse  to  a  true 
picture  of  newspaper  readership. 

Many  years  ago  the  lyrics  of  a 
popular  song  included  the  line  “I 
guess  I’ll  get  the  papers  and  go 
home.”  Buying  more  than  one  paper 
was  a  usual  thing  when  New  York  had 
twelve  dailies  and  Los  Angeles  six. 

Statistically  speaking,  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
describing  a  merger  of  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  each  having  24  pages  and  each 
having  200,000  circulation,  into  a 
400,000  circulation  newspaper  with 
48  pages.  The  200,000  comes  out  of 
total  circulation  figures,  but  reader- 
ship  is  unchanged! 

There  is  stretch  in  this  concept,  but 
undeniable  substance.  Total  circula¬ 
tion  figures  have  downgraded  the 
actual  growth  of  United  States  news¬ 
papers. 

Jim  Scripps 
Del  Mar,  Calif. 
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up,  both  knowingly  and  unknowingly, 
by  some  Western  correspondents. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  you  some 
insight  on  the  figure  of  15,000  deaths 
in  the  Chernobyl  disaster  as  cited  by 
the  Post.  At  the  time  that  number  was 
reported  by  The  Weekly  (May  4),  our 
sources  in  Ukraine  were  citing  figures 
of  10,000  to  15,0(X)  dead.  That  is  why 
our  story  reported  “up  to  15,000 
feared  dead.”  However,  our  story 
also  stressed  in  the  second  paragraph 
that  these  reports  were  unconfirmed. 

We  strongly  believed  it  our  duty  to 
our  readers  —  many  of  whom  have 
relatives  in  Ukraine  and,  thus,  have  a 
special  interest  in  this  story  —  to 
reveal  the  reports  emanating  from 
Ukraine.  Our  news  story  also  cited 
the  UPI  figure  of  2,0(X)  dead  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  official  Soviet  report  of  two 
dead. 

We  were  dismayed  that  the  Post 


May  I  point  out  some  non  sequiturs 
in  your  editorial  of  May  31  on  press 
intimidation. 

In  answer  to  CIA  director  William 
Casey’s  remarks,  “If  you  publish 
this  .  .  .  I  would  recommend  that  you 
be  prosecuted,”  the  editorial  states, 
“That  is  intimidation  pure  and 
simple.”  That  is  like  saying  that  “if 
you  mug  old  ladies,  you  will  be  pun¬ 
ished”  is  intimidating  the  mugger. 

Again  “Pelton  is  accused 
of .  .  .  giving  the  Soviets  the  very 
same  information  the  press  is  now 
accused  of  giving  to  the  Soviets.” 
Again  to  the  example  of  the  mugger, 
he  will  plead  innocent  because  the 
lady  had  been  robbed  before  he  got 
there. 


chose  to  sensationalize  the  Chernobyi 
tragedy  and  did  not  handle  it  as  care¬ 
fully  as  we  did. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  some  inac¬ 
curacies  in  your  story  pertaining  to 
The  Ukrainian  Weekly.  The  Weekly 
is  not  published  by  emigres  but  by  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association,  a 
fraternal  organization  established  in 
1894  in  Shamokin,  Pa. 

The  Weekly  itself  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  1933  to  serve  the  Ukrai¬ 
nian  American  and  Ukrainian  Cana¬ 
dian  communities.  It  is  not  an 
English-language  edition  of  any  other 
newspaper,  but  is  the  sister  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Ukrainian-language  daily, 
Svoboda.  The  staffs  and  contents  of 
the  two  are  different,  however. 

Roma  Hadzewycz 

(Hadzewycz  is  editor  of  The  Ukrainian 
Weekly.) 


“The  Department  of  Justice  .  .  .has 
not  seen  fit  to  take  action  .  .  .suggest¬ 
ing  it  does  not  believe  the  accusations 
are  valid.”  In  terms  of  the  mugger, 
“He  got  a  tap  on  the  wrist,  so  he  must 
be  falsely  accused  of  the  mugging.” 

The  questions  of  what  to  report  and 
what  not  to  report  could  be  answered 
much  more  simply  if  the  press  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  American  citizens 
first  and  newspaper  people  second. 
This  country  has  given  them  too  many 
freedoms  not  to  expect  loyalty  in 
return. 

Mrs.  William  Loeb 


(Loeb  is  president  and  publisher  of  The 
Union  Leader  in  Manchester,  N.H.) 
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Investigative  reporting  —  aiive  and  weli 

IRE  survey  shows  that  more  than  half  the  newspaper  and  tv 
respondents  did  more  investigative  reporting  in  1985  than  in  1980 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Some  550  journalists  attending  the 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
national  conference  last  week  were 
told  that  investigative  journalism  has 
“increased  substantially”  among 
newspapers  and  television  stations  in 
the  1980’s. 

An  IRE-sponsored  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  showed  that 
more  than  half  of  newspapers  and  tv 
outlets  did  more  investigative  report¬ 
ing  in  1985  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  according  to  Stan  Abbott,  a 
faculty  member  in  Missouri’s  Media 
Research  Bureau,  who  directed  the 
project. 

The  figures  were  in  keeping  with 
the  spirited  mood  of  the  delegates, 
who  also  were  observing  IRE’s  10th 
anniversary  at  their  meeting  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  June  26-29. 

Mostly  in  their  20’ s  and  30’ s,  the 
print  and  broadcast  attendees  packed 
most  of  the  50  panels,  which  ranged  in 
subjects  from  covering  national  secu¬ 
rity  to  examining  extremist  groups. 
Some  sessions  had  standing  room 
only. 

As  further  evidence  that  IRE  is 
thriving,  executive  director  Steve 
Weinberg  noted  that  membership  has 
reached  3,000  —  triple  the  number 
three  years  ago. 

Abbott  claimed  the  survey  dis¬ 
closed  an  increasing  media  commit¬ 
ment  to  investigative  reporting,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  use  of  more  staffers 
and  wider  use  of  investigative  report¬ 
ing  techniques  among  regular  news 
beat  reporters. 

“Nearly  90%  of  the  survey  respon¬ 
dents,  for  example,  say  investigative 
reporting  today  is  either  a  regular  or 
occasional  newsroom  activity,” 
Abbott  stated. 

About  a  third  of  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  more  than  half  of  tv  news 


directors  said  they  employ  one-to- 
three  investigative  reporters. 

Abbott  asserted  this  represents  a 
hefty  hike  in  investigative  staffing  for 
both  media  over  five  years  ago;  45% 
more  by  newspaper  editors  and  33% 
for  television. 

Other  survey  findings: 

•  51%  of  editors  and  56%  of  news 
directors  said  their  newsrooms  did 
more  investigative  reporting  in  1985 
than  five  years  ago. 

•  Among  newspapers,  58%  reported 
that  one-to-five  investigative  stories 
were  printed  in  1985. 


the  list  of  investigative  topics  for  both 
newspapers  and  tv.  Newspapers  also 
focused  strongly  on  courts  and  the 
environment,  while  tv  paid  more 
attention  to  state  government  and 
health  issues. 

Abbott  expressed  disappointment 
that  of  the  500  largest  circulation 
newspapers  sent  questionnaires  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  only  170  or  35% 
!  responded.  Of  the  200  tv  stations 
polled,  60  or  30%  replied. 

In  survey  comments,  Kansas  City 
Star  managing  editor  David  A.  Zeeck 
said,  “Investigative  reporting  is  the 


“And  it’s  not  mostly  cops  and  robbers  stuff  as  it 
was  when  IRE  started,”  Rigert  said.  “Now  the 
emphasis  is  on  social  problems,  business,  health 
care,  education  and  other  topics.” 


•  32%  of  newspaper  editors  disclosed 
plans  to  increase  investigative  efforts 
in  1986;  35%  of  news  directors  said 
the  same. 

•  60%  of  newspapers  said  a  specific 
editor  handles  investigative  reporting 
assignments,  more  than  double  the 
commitment  of  1980. 

•  60%  of  newspaper  editors  use  beat 
reporters  for  investigative  stories  and 
projects;  nearly  40%  use  single  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters  and  teams  as  well. 

•  On  71%  of  newspapers,  investiga¬ 
tive  techniques  are  used  more  widely 
by  newsroom  beat  reporters  com¬ 
pared  to  five  years  ago. 

•  Overwhelmingly,  editors  and  news 
directors  said  they  do  investigative 
reporting  because  it’s  the  journalist’s 
role  and  also  serves  the  community. 

•  A  small  percentage  said  they 
employ  no  investigative  reporters 
because  of  staff  limitations  and  other 
news  priorities. 

•  Local  government  and  crime  topped 


logical  growth  of  all  reporting  —  just 
greater  depth  with  greater  expertise.” 

Lois  Boyms,  city  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  observed:  “Every 
reporter  must  look  behind  the  scenes 
and  investigate  what  is  really  going 
on  —  not  just  for  projects,  but  as  a 
daily  part  of  the  job.” 

Dallas  Morning  News  projects  edi¬ 
tor  Howard  Swindle  termed  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  a  “court  of  last 
resort,”  adding:  “When  systems  fail 
or  when  officials  refuse  to  do  their 
jobs  —  for  whatever  reason  —  a 
responsible  and  aggressive  newspa¬ 
per  frequently  is  the  other  alterna¬ 
tive.” 

The  sizable  number  of  reprints  of 
newspaper  investigative  stories  dis¬ 
played  at  the  conference  appeared  to 
support  the  survey  results. 

Some  of  which  won  prizes  among 
newspapers  on  the  display  table  were 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  Portland 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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What’s  next  in  Dallas? 

Times  Herald  staffers  wait  to  see  what  changes  will  be  made  in  the  paper 
following  its  sale  by  Times  Mirror  to  Singleton  group  for  $110  million 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Any  reductions  in  staff  or  news 
coverage  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
will  depend  more  on  the  city’s  fragile 
economy  than  on  the  cost-cutting  ten¬ 
dencies  of  its  news  owner,  the  paper’s 
publisher  says. 

“There  are  no  contemplated  major 
layoffs  .  .  .  but  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  run  a  profitable  paper,  because  it  is 
not  in  the  staffs  interest,  it  is  not  in 
the  city’s  interest,  it’s  in  no  one’s 
interest’’  to  operate  a  money-losing 
newspaper.  Times  Herald  publisher 
Arthur  Wible  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

Wible  acted  as  the  middleman  in 
Times  Mirror  Co.’s  agreement  (June 
26)  to  sell  the  Times  Herald  to  a  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  William  Dean  Single- 
ton  for  $1 10  million  in  cash  and  notes. 

Singleton,  34,  is  a  principal  in 
Woodbury,  N.J. -based  Gloucester 
County  Times  Inc.,  along  with 
Richard  Scudder,  73,  and  John  Buz- 
zetta,  35. 

Singleton  —  who  is  also  partner 
with  Scudder  in  a  venture  with  Media 
General  of  Richmond,  Va.  —  has 
been  a  voracious  acquirer  of  news¬ 
papers  recently,  buying  an  average  of 
one  a  month  in  the  past  18  months. 
With  the  Times  Herald,  he  now  owns 
22  newspapers  in  six  states  and  says 
he  plans  to  complete  acquisition  of 
two  more  in  a  few  weeks. 

His  modus  operandi  until  the  Times 
I  Herald  purchase  has  been  to  buy 
foundering  small-  or  medium-circula¬ 
tion  dailies  and  return  them  to  profita¬ 
bility  with  aggressive  cost-cutting. 

That  reputation  clearly  had  some 
Times  Herald  employees  nervous 
when  the  sale  was  announced. 

“It  came  very,  very  suddenly,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  concern,  especially  in 
light  of  Singleton’s  reputation,’’  a 
reporter  on  the  business  desk  said. 

But  Wible,  who  joined  the  paper  as 
publisher  last  year,  said  he  was  stay¬ 
ing  on  in  the  post  because  of  his  belief 
that  Singleton  will  not  hurt  the  papers 
quality. 

“He  has  put  more  product  into  the 
papers  he’s  bought  ...  he  has  not 
diminished  the  product,”  Wible  said. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  hanging  in  myself  if 


after  it  was  all  over,  we  would  be 
putting  out  a  shopper,”  Wible  added. 

However,  Wible  acknowledged 
that  the  Times  Herald  has  already 
been  paring  its  staff. 

“As  the  economy  has  gone  down 
and  the  revenue  has  gone  down,  we 
have  been  attritioning  people  out,”  he 
said.  “The  staff  this  month  is  smaller 
than  last  month  —  and  probably  will 
be  a  little  smaller  yet  along  the  way. 


“He  has  put  more 
product  into  the  papers 
he’s  bought .  ..he  has 
not  diminished  the 
product,”  Wible  said. 


“But  all  I  can  tell  you  is  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Dean  Singleton  or 
Times  Mirror  or  anyone,”  Wible  said. 

In  addition,  Wible  said  Singleton 
recognizes  that  “you  don’t  do  the 
same  thing  here  you  do  with  a  little 
10,000-circulation  daily.” 

Singleton  is  buying  a  newspaper 
that  is  in  financial  trouble  for  the  first 
time  since  its  purchase  by  Times  Mir¬ 
ror. 

In  announcing  the  sale.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  acknowledged  that  the  paper  lost 
money  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
reflecting  Dallas’  sagging  oil-based 
economy. 

The  sale  also  marked  the  end  of  a 
frustrating  16-year  chase  of  the  rival 
Dallas  Morning  News  by  the  Times 
Mirror  paper. 

The  company  revitalized  the  Times 
Herald’s  sleepy  coverage  and  declin¬ 
ing  image  after  its  1970  purchase,  but 
only  was  able  to  surpass  the  Morning 
News’  longtime  circulation  lead  for 
brief  periods  in  the  mid-1970s. 

And  recently,  the  race  had  turned 
into  a  rout. 

In  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
FAS-FAX  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  3 1 ,  the  Times  Herald  showed 
an  average  daily  circulation  of 
244,629  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
348,084.  Both  numbers  showed  virtu¬ 
ally  no  growth  over  the  same  period 
last  year. 


By  contrast,  the  Morning  News 
showed  an  average  daily  circulation 
of  390,275,  or  a  6%  growth  over  the 
same  period  last  year  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  521,727  or  10%  over  last 
year. 

The  advertising  share  of  the  market 
gap  has  been  growing  even  more 
rapidly. 

According  to  Media  Records,  the 
Morning  News  in  1985  captured 
55.4%  of  the  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  market,  up  from  53.9%  in  1984. 

In  April,  the  latest  available  fig¬ 
ures,  the  Morning  News  had  57.3%  of 
the  ad  market,  said  executive  vice 
president  Jeremy  L.  Halbreich. 

In  the  lucrative  classified  ad  mar¬ 
ket,  the  Morning  News  lead  is  now 
over  60%,  Halbreich  contended. 

The  Times  Herald  has  also  been 
plagued  by  a  high  turnover  among  its 
executive  officers,  as  well  as  among 
journalists. 

Several  analysts  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  $110  million  received 
by  Times  Mirror  for  the  Times  Herald 
was  substantial  since  the  newspaper 
has  been  losing  its  share  of  circulation 
and  advertising  and  recently 
announced  its  first  money  losing 
quarter. 

Others,  however,  said  the  selling 
price  was  low,  pointing  out  that  the 
sale  price  was  well  below  the  Times 
Herald’s  estimated  annual  revenues 
of  $150  million. 

While  there  had  been  occasional 
speculation  about  a  sale,  the 
announcement  that  Singleton  would 
buy  the  Texas  daily  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise. 

According  to  the  Times  Herald 
public  relations  department.  Single- 
ton  made  the  offer  in  an  off-hand  way 
to  Tom  Johnson,  Times  Mirror  vice 
chairman  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
publisher,  while  the  two  were  eating 
at  a  banquet  at  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  April. 

Johnson  said  the  sale  first  came  up 
at  a  Ray  Charles  concert  (held  by 
Gannett  and  USA  Weekend)  during 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention. 

“I  looked  at  him  and  said,  ‘What  is 
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your  next  major  goal  in  life?’  It  was 
not  a  flippant  question.  And  he 
answered,  ‘My  next  major  goal  is  to 
buy  the  Times  Herald  from  Times 
Mirror  .  .  .  and  show  you  how  to  run 
the  Times  Herald  successfully.’  ” 

Johnson  said  the  acquisition  dis¬ 
cussions  continued  for  some  time 
even  though,  “I  told  him  repeatedly 
the  Times  Herald  was  not  for  sale.” 

Singleton  is  a  Texas  native  who 
worked  briefly  as  a  part-time  reporter 
at  the  Morning  News  and  was  once 
rejected  by  the  Times  Herald  for  a 
reporting  job. 

(A  1982  E&P  profile  of  Singleton 
appears  below.) 

Singleton  clearly  is  looking  forward 
to  returning  to  Texas. 

“This  is  a  dream  come  true  for 
me,”  he  said  via  a  press  release 
announcing  the  acquisition.  “I  am 
thrilled  to  be  coming  home  and  plan  to 
move  my  corporate  headquarters  to 
Dallas.” 

Wible  said  Singleton’s  Texas  roots 
will  help  the  paper  in  its  uphill 
struggle. 

“We  get  a  local  Texan  back  to  run 
the  paper,”  Wible  said.  “That  may 
not  mean  a  lot  in  New  York  or  Ohio, 
but  in  Texas  having  a  Texan  back  to 
run  an  important  paper  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  city  really  makes  a  difference. 
We  don’t  have  that  foreign,  out-of- 
town  paper  image  that  hurt  us.” 


Singleton  in  a  1982  photo. 


Across  town.  Morning  News 
executives  were  not  gloating  about 
their  apparent  victory  over  the  deep 
pockets  of  Times  Mirror. 

“I  think  all  of  us  here  feel  that  the 
Times  Mirror  has  been  an  honorable 
and  very  strong  competitor  and  we 
think  the  high  plane  of  competition 
was  healthy  for  them,  healthy  for  us 
and  healthy  for  the  city.  We  expect 
that  a  competitive  atmosphere  is 
going  to  continue  to  exist,”  Morning 
News  president  Burl  Osborne  said. 

Privately,  however,  another  execu¬ 


tive  said  he  expected  Singleton  to  cut 
operations  considerably  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  light  of  the  new  owner’s  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  Times  Herald  will 
make  a  profit  in  1986. 

“Where  can  he  get  that,  except  by 
cutting?”  the  executive  said. 

For  its  part.  Times  Mirror  said  the 
sale  was,  in  the  words  of  chairman 
Robert  F.  Erburu,  “consistent  with 
our  corporate  strategy.”  The  state¬ 
ment  implies  that  the  Times  Herald 
sale  was  not  related  only  to  the  news¬ 
paper  war. 

And  Times  Mirror  has,  after  all, 
been  involved  in  a  massive  restruc¬ 
turing  of  its  corporation. 

In  last  three  years  it  has  shed  a 
number  of  properties  bought  up  dur¬ 
ing  its  go-go  years  in  late  1970.  It  has 
sold  its  large  paper  mill,  a  cable  tv 
system,  a  paperback  book  publisher 
and  a  graphic  products  unit,  among 
other  assets. 

In  addition.  Times  Mirror  recently 
bought  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  two  tv 
stations  for  $600  milion. 

Speculation  immediately  centered 
on  the  fate  of  the  Denver  Post, 
another  Times  Mirror  paper  that  is 
locked  in  a  newspaper  war  with 
Scripps  Howard’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

Phillip  L.  Williams,  Times  Mirror 
executive  vice  president,  said  there 
are  no  plans  to  sell  the  Denver  paper. 


A  Texan  returns  home 

A  look  at  William  Dean  Singleton  —  who  heads  the 
group  that  acquired  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 


“Dean  is  a  Texan  and  he’s  always 
had  his  eyes  on  having  a  big  paper  in 
Texas,”  said  John  Buzzetta,  one  of 
William  Dean  Singleton’s  partners  in 
the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

Slightly  over  four  years  ago,  when 
Allbritton  Communications  was 
negotiating  to  buy  the  financially 
troubled  New  York  Daily  News,  the 
chief  negotiator  for  Allbritton  was 
that  company’s  president  —  Single- 
ton,  then  31  years  old. 

(A  deal  could  not  be  worked  out 
and  the  News  was  not  sold.) 

At  that  time,  E&P  profiled 
Singleton  —  tracing  his  entry  into  the 
newspaper  field  and  his  growth  in  the 
Allbritton  chain.  Singleton  has  since 
parted  company  with  Allbritton  and 


started  his  own  company  which, 
including  the  newly  acquired  Times 
Herald,  now  numbers  22  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  assorted  weeklies. 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  the 
April  24,  1982,  profile  of  Singleton. 

(Singleton  was  not  available  for 
comment  this  week  and  the  philo¬ 
sophical  comments  he  made  on  run¬ 
ning  a  newspaper  in  the  1982  article 
should  not  necessarily  be  applied  to 
his  plans  for  the  Times  Herald.) 

Singleton  went  to  work  for  his  first 
newspaper,  a  weekly  in  Graham, 
Texas,  while  he  was  still  in  high 
school  at  age  15. 

“I  wrote  news,  sports,  worked  in 
the  mailroom  and  sold  ads,”  he  said. 
“You  do  a  little  of  everything  on  a 
small  weekly  like  that.  And,  I  believe 


I  was  paid  minimum  wage.” 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school, 
Singleton  spent  a  year  at  Tyler  Col¬ 
lege  in  Tyler,  Texas,  and  worked  part- 
time  as  night  wire  editor  for  the  Tyler 
Telegraph. 

He  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Arlington  and  worked  in  “several 
editing  spots”  for  the  Dallas  News. 
He  graduated  with  a  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration. 

“I  was  originally  majoring  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  after  having  worked  on 
newspapers  since  I  was  15,1  felt  there 
was  little  I  could  learn  in  journalism 
school,”  he  said.  “I  changed  my 
major.” 

After  graduating,  Singleton  started 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Clarendon, 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Change  of  image  is  in  the  wind 

Publisher  Page,  investor  group  buy  Chicago  Sun-Times  from  Murdoch  for 
$145  million;  pledge  to  give  tabloid  ‘more  serious'  look;  get  ‘yuppie'  readers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago  Sun-Times  publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Page  announced  (June  30)  that 
he  and  an  investor  group  will  pur¬ 
chase  the  paper  from  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  in  a  $145  leveraged  management 
buyout  —  and  change  the  tabloid’s 
tone. 

At  a  crowded  press  conference  in 
the  newspaper’s  offices,  Page  said  the 
Sun-Times  will  have  a  “more  serious, 
more  purposeful’’  tone,  especially  on 
its  front  page. 

“Where  we  might  have  shot 
ourselves  in  the  foot  is  in  the  graphic 
treatment  in  the  front  page,”  he  said. 
“I  think  a  lot  of  the  graphics  were  too 
bold,  too  flamboyant  and  took  away 
from  the  seriousness  of  the  paper.” 

Page  warmly  praised  Murdoch  — 
calling  him  at  one  point  “one  of  the 
greatest  entrepreneurial  giants  of  the 
20th  century”  —  but  indicated  that 
he  will  drop  many  trademarks  of  the 
Australian  native’s  newspapers. 

“Wingo  is  dead  in  Chicago,”  Page 
declared,  referring  to  the  promotional 
contest  that  failed  to  dramatically  lift 
circulation  last  year. 

“The  paper  never  did  become  the 
New  York  Post  despite  the  fears  of  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years,”  he  said. 

Page  said  the  paper  would  go  after 
readers  lost  when  the  paper  was  sold 
by  Marshall  Field  V. 

“We  lost  some  of  the  younger, 
affluent,  upscale  —  I  guess  the  word 
is  yuppie  —  (readers).  We  need  to  get 
those  people  back,”  Page  said. 

Politically,  he  said,  the  paper  will 
continue  to  espouse  the  more  conser¬ 
vative  stance  it  adopted  when  Mur¬ 
doch  purchased  it. 

Even  in  the  days  before  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  was  announced,  the 
paper  had  been  changing  under 
Page’s  direction. 

Front-page  headlines  were 
noticeably  more  sober  and  no  longer 
set  in  all  caps. 

Another  sign  of  the  new  style  was 
the  departure  of  executive  editor 
Frank  Devine,  who  joined  the  paper 
in  January  1985  and  introduced  a 
more  flamboyant  front-page  style. 

Devine  will  stay  with  the  Murdoch 


Bob  Page 


organization.  Page  said. 

There  were  reports  that  Devine 
might  replace  New  York  Post  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Roger  Wood,  who  would 
move  back  to  a  position  at  Murdoch’s 
London  papers.  Through  a  spokes¬ 
woman,  Wood  called  the  reports  pre¬ 
mature  and  said  an  announcement 
would  be  made  at  week’s  end. 


Page  said  that  he  and  the  other  man¬ 
agement  figure  in  the  buyout,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Donald  F.  Piazza, 
were  not  majority  shareholders  in  the 
venture,  but  were  “very  satisfied” 
with  their  management  position. 

He  said  there  were  other  bidders 
for  the  paper,  but  he  would  not  name 
them. 

Adler  &  Shaykin,  a  New  York  firm 
specializing  in  management  leveraged 
buyouts,  will  lead  the  investor  group. 

Equitable  Capital  Management 
Corporation  and  Peers  &  Co.,  a  New 
York  merchant  bank,  are  also 


included  in  the  group. 

Bank  financing  will  be  provided  by 
Citicorp  Leveraged  Capital  Group. 

The  purchase  includes  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  its  assets,  including  the  Sun- 
Times  building  and  its  valuable  river¬ 
front  property  downtown  at  401  N. 
Wabash. 

Page  said  there  were  no  plans  to 
move  from  the  building. 

The  $145  million  price  —  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  $100  million  Mur¬ 
doch  paid  in  1984  —  reflects  the 
paper’s  stronger  cash  flow  and  profit 
situation.  Page  said. 

“We  have  a  tremendously  positive 
cash  flow  that  is  better  than  when 
Rupert  bought  it.  We’re  paying, 
somewhat,  for  our  success,”  he  said. 

Page  objected  to  the  frequent  char¬ 
acterizations  of  the  paper  as  “mar¬ 
ginally  profitable.” 

“The  analysts  will  always  call  the 
second  paper  in  a  city  ‘marginally 
profitable,’  ”  he  said.  “But  we 
increased  profitability  200%.  Profits 
are  at  an  all  time  high  .  .  .  (and)  we 
think  we’re  positioned  for  more 
growth.” 

Page  said  the  paper  last  year  made  a 
pre-tax  profit  of  $9  million  on 


revenues  of  about  $200  million.  By 
contrast,  the  paper  had  a  $3  million 
pre-tax  profit  in  1983. 

Cash  flow  will  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  service  the  buyout  debt,  he 
added. 

Page  said  there  are  no  plans  to 
replace  the  newspaper’s  30-year-old 
letterpress  printing  presses,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  the  work  out. 

“Those  presses  are  capable  of 
being  converted  to  offset,  or  are 
capable  of  being  converted  to  flexog¬ 
raphy.  They’ve  got  20  years  of  life  left 
in  them,”  Page  said. 


“Where  we  might  have  shot  ourselves  in  the  foot 
is  in  the  graphic  treatment  in  the  front  page,”  he 
said.  “I  think  a  lot  of  the  graphics  were  too  bold, 
too  flamboyant  and  took  away  from  the  seriousness 
of  the  paper.” 
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For  Page,  the  purchase  of  the  Sun- 
Times  means  a  return  to  his  Illinois 
roots,  where  he  was  bom,  attended 
college  and  began  his  journalistic 
career  at  the  Illinois  State  Journal  in 
Springfield  in  1952. 

Page  was  a  reporter  and  executive 
with  United  Press  International  for  20 


years,  moving  to  the  Murdoch  organi¬ 
zation  in  1981  as  general  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
News. 

He  was  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Herald  in  the  first  year 
after  Murdoch  bought  the  troubled 


tabloid.  The  paper  rapidly  recouped 
circulation  under  his  direction. 

Page  said  his  group  will  be  looking 
to  make  more  newspaper  purchases. 

“What  cities?  Cities  besides  Chi¬ 
cago,”  he  said  in  answer  to  a 
reporter’s  question. 


Loss  of  advertising  sparks  layoff  talks  at  New  York  Daily  News 


Publisher  James  Hoge’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  New  York  Daily  News  is 
considering  laying  off  an  unspecified 
number  of  employees  as  part  of  a  need 
to  cut  costs  has  brought  management 
and  unions  to  the  bargaining  table  in  a 
new  effort  to  keep  the  tabloid  viable. 

The  present  crisis  was  brought 
about  by  the  announced  closings  of 
two  major  department  stores:  Gim- 
bels,  which  does  $10  million  a  year  in 
advertising  business  with  the  News; 
and  Ohrbach’s,  which  does  about 
$800,000  in  business. 

The  anticipated  losses  in  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  comes  on  top  of  con¬ 
tinued  declines  in  circulation.  The 
Daily  News  was  down  1 15,687  copies 
in  daily  circulation,  to  1,275,268,  in 
the  March  31,  1986,  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  Fas-Fax  report.  Sunday 
circulation  in  the  same  period  was  off 
by  96,818  copies  to  1,676,858. 

In  a  June  26  letter  to  employees, 
Hoge  said  the  potential  revenue  loss 
necessitated  developing  new  sources 


of  revenue  and  compelled  the  News 
to  begin  looking  at  ways  to  cut  costs 
including  the  possibility  of  layoffs. 
The  publisher  did  not  give  any  spe¬ 
cific  details. 

Hoge’s  letter  stated:  “Survival  is  at 
stake  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

Barry  Lipton,  president  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild,  said  union 
officials  have  not  received  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  layoffs.  “We  don’t 
have  a  breakdown  yet.  We  want  to 
talk  to  the  publisher  first.” 

The  layoff  letter  is  “a  shot  across 
the  bow,”  as  one  management  official 
put  it,  as  the  News  enters  negotiations 
with  its  1 1  unions  in  an  effort  to  win 
new  —  and  substantial  —  contract 
concessions. 

The  News  has  already  held  “pre¬ 
liminary  meetings”  with  the  unions  in 
order  to  get  an  early  start  on  contract 
talks.  The  existing  pact  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  March  30,  1987. 

According  to  a  source  close  to  the 
talks  who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 


the  News’  parent  company.  Tribune 
Co.  of  Chicago,  is  considering  invest¬ 
ing  heavily  in  new  plant  facilities  for 
the  newspaper  only  if  enough  conces¬ 
sions  are  forthcoming. 

George  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  which 
negotiates  jointly  for  10  of  the  1 1 
unions,  indicated  that  the  unions 
would  be  willing  to  consider  more 
contract  concessions. 

“The  employees  and  the  unions 
will  have  to  save  the  Daily  News 
again,”  he  stated.  “We  will  have  to 
take  a  look  at  the  situation.” 

In  1982,  the  Tribune  Co.  was 
unable  to  sell  the  News  because  the 
company  would  not  agree  to  retain 
financial  liability  for  closing  the  news¬ 
paper.  At  the  time,  the  cost  of  closing 
the  News  was  estimated  as  high  as 
$300  million,  including  about  $35  mil¬ 
lion  in  severance  pay,  $85  million  in 
unfunded  pension  liabilities  and  the 
cost  of  honoring  lifetime  job  guaran- 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


Singleton 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


Texas,  and  began  buying  several 
other  small  weeklies  in  Texas.  When 
he  was  operating  eight  weeklies  at 
age  25,  Singleton  got  involved  with  a 
group  of  investors  who  attempted  to 
revive  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press, 
which  the  Scripps  Howard  group  had 
folded.  The  revival  lasted  three 
months  and  stockholders  then 
decided  to  fold  it. 

Singleton  said  it  was  always  his 
desire  to  run  a  daily  newspaper  and 
after  selling  his  weeklies  in  Texas,  he 
began  a  search  for  a  daily  he  could 
acquire.  That  led  him  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  ultimately  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Allbritton. 

“Mr.  Allbritton  ow'ned  the 
Washington  Star  when  I  met  him  and 
he  indicated  he  wanted  to  acquire 
some  other  newspapers,”  Singleton 
said.  “From  the  time  I  started  to  work 
for  Mr.  Allbritton,  I  reported  to  him 


directly.” 

Contrary  to  what  some  believe, 
Singleton  said  he  did  not  know  All¬ 
britton  from  Texas,  athough  they  are 
both  Texas  natives. 

Singleton  said  he  was  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  inquiring  about  the  purchase 
of  that  newspaper  when  he  met  an 
official  from  the  Allbritton  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“I  was  there  looking  at  the  paper, 
but  it  cost  more  money  than  I  could 
afford,”  he  said.  “One  of  Mr.  Allbrit- 
ton’s  people  suggested  I  might  work 
for  him.  Mr.  Allbritton  said  ‘OK’  and 
put  me  in  charge  of  the  newspaper.” 

While  with  the  Allbritton  organiza¬ 
tion,  Singleton  had  the  freedom  to 
search  for  desirable  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  and  after  researching  them,  dis¬ 
cuss  with  Allbritton  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  them. 

(Since  leaving  the  Allbritton  orga¬ 
nization,  Singleton  has  acquired  some 
of  the  Allbritton-owned  newspapers.) 

Commenting  on  his  dealings  with 
newspaper  unions  while  with  Allbrit¬ 
ton,  Singleton  said  the  perception  that 
he  is  anti-union  is  an  unfair  rap. 

“We  don’t  go  into  a  situation  and 


immediately  try  to  antagonize  or 
throw  out  a  union.” 

He  said  while  he  was  running  the 
Allbritton  newspapers,  there  was  not 
a  single  newspaper  that  didn’t  have 
“at  least  one  union.” 

He  said  because  of  a  pattern  to 
acquire  unhealthy  newspapers  and 
nurse  them  into  health,  it  was  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  make  necessary 
staff  cuts. 

“Before  you  buy  it,  you’ve 
analyzed  what  it  will  take  to  save  it,” 
he  said.  “Once  you  acquire  it,  you  try 
to  perform  the  surgery,  sew  up  the 
wound  and  let  it  heal  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

Commenting  on  his  philosophy 
about  news  coverage,  Singleton  said, 
“I  firmly  believe  that  too  many  news¬ 
papers  today  edit  themselves  for 
other  newspapers.  Reporters  write 
for  other  reporters.  Newspapers  tend 
to  cover  themselves  too  much.  I  don’t 
think  they  should. 

“Our  philosophy  is  to  edit  our 
papers  for  readers.  To  find  out  what 
the  reader  wants  and  edit  it  that 
way.” 
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Pretrial  hearings  must  be  opened 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  7-2  that  pretrial  hearings  in  criminal  cases 
can  only  be  held  in  secret  as  a  last  resort  to  insure  a  fair  trial 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  press  generally  has  a  right  to 
attend  preliminary  hearings  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases. 

Such  hearings,  the  court  decided, 
can  be  closed  to  the  press  and  public 
only  as  a  last  resort  to  protect  a  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  7-2  decision,  applying  specifi¬ 
cally  to  preliminary  hearings  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  California,  was  regarded  as 
a  major  victory  for  news  organiza¬ 
tions  seeking  guaranteed  access  to  the 
hearings. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Warren  Burger,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared:  “If  the  interest 
asserted  is  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a 
fair  trial,  the  preliminary  hearing  shall 
be  closed  only  if  specific  findings  are 
made  demonstrating  that  first,  there  is 
a  substantial  probability  that  the 
defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  will  be 
prejudiced  by  publicity  that  closure 
would  prevent,  and,  second,  reason¬ 
able  alternatives  to  closure  cannot 
adequately  protect  the  defendant’s 
free  trial  rights.’’ 

The  opinion  indicated  that  meeting 
the  “substantial  probability”  stan¬ 
dard  for  closure  might  not  be  easy. 

The  court  said  the  California 
Supreme  Court  was  wrong  in  holding 
that  a  defendant  seeking  to  close  a 
hearing  need  demonstrate  only  a 
lesser  requirement  —  “a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  substantial  prejudice” 
among  prospective  jurors  exposed  to 
publicity  from  an  open  preliminary 
hearing. 

The  risk  of  prejudice,  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  does  not  automatically 
justify  refusing  public  access  to  hear¬ 
ings  on  every  motion  to  close.  It  said 
that  during  the  jury  selection  process, 
a  court  can  eliminate  prospective  jur¬ 
ors  who  have  prior  knowledge  of  the 
case  because  of  publicity  from  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing. 

“We  have  already  determined  (in 
previous  cases)  that  public  access  to 
criminal  trials  and  the  selection  of 
jurors  is  essential  to  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  the  Burger  opinion.  “Cali¬ 


fornia  preliminary  hearings  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  a  trial  to  justify  the  same 
conclusion.” 

The  court  said  a  First  Amendment 
right  of  access  to  a  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  was  not  absolute,  because  it  might 
have  to  give  way  under  the  stated 
circumstances  to  assure  a  defendant  a 
fair  trial,  but  it  commented  that  open 
hearings  were  themselves  part  of  the 
effort  to  guarantee  fair  trials. 

The  opinion  came  on  an  appeal  filed 
by  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  in  the  case  of  a  male  nurse, 
Robert  Diaz,  who  later  was  convicted 
of  murdering  12  patients  by  adminis¬ 
tering  massive  doses  of  a  heart  drug. 

A  magistrate  ordered  a  preliminary 
hearing  on  the  case  to  be  closed  lest 
publicity  influence  prospective  jurors 
against  the  defendant.  The  Press- 
Enterprise  sued  for  access  to  the 
4,239-page  transcript  of  41  days  of 


“In  California,  to  bring  a  felon  to 
trial,  the  prosecutor  has  a  choice  of 
securing  a  grand  jury  indictment  or  a 
finding  of  probable  cause  following  a 
preliminary  hearing,”  the  opinion 
said.  “Even  when  the  accused  has 
been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  an 
elaborate  preliminary  hearing  before 
a  neutral  magistrate. 

“The  accused  has  the  right  to  per¬ 
sonally  appear  at  the  hearing,  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  to  cross- 
examine  hostile  witnesses,  to  present 
exculpatory  evidence,  and  to  exclude 
illegally  obtained  evidence.  If  the 
magistrate  determines  that  cause 
exists,  the  accused  is  bound  over  for 
trial;  such  a  finding  leads  to  a  guilty 
plea  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

“It  is  true  that  unlike  a  criminal 
trial,  the  California  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  cannot  result  in  the  conviction  of 


The  risk  of  prejudice,  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
does  not  automaticaiiy  justify  refusing  pubiic 
access  to  hearings  on  every  motion  to  dose. 


testimony,  but  the  magistrate 
released  it  only  after  the  defendant 
waived  his  right  to  a  jury  trial. 

Meanwhile,  a  Press-Enterprise 
appeal  went  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  which  declared  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  grant  a  gen¬ 
eral  right  of  access  to  preliminary 
hearings. 

The  Press-Enterprise  took  its 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  could  have  declared  the  dis¬ 
pute  moot  because  the  transcript  by 
that  time  had  been  released.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  decided  to 
hear  the  case  anyway  because  the 
circumstances  at  hand  might  arise  in 
the  future. 

The  Burger  opinion  specifically  dis¬ 
cussed  preliminary  hearings  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  California,  but  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  hearings  there  might  well  apply 
to  other  jurisdictions. 


the  accused  and  the  adjudication  is 
before  a  magistrate  or  other  judicial 
officer  without  a  jury.  But  these  fea¬ 
tures,  standing  alone,  do  not  make 
public  access  any  less  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  overall  criminal  justice  process. 
Because  of  its  extensive  scope,  the 
preliminary  hearing  is  often  the  final 
and  most  important  step  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  proceeding  .  .  . 

“The  absence  of  a  jury,  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  inestimable  safeguard 
against  the  corrupt  or  overzealous 
prosecutor  and  against  the  compliant, 
biased  or  eccentric  judge,  makes  the 
importance  of  public  access  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant.” 

A  dissent  written  by  Justice  John 
Stevens  and  endorsed  in  part  by  Jus¬ 
tice  William  Rehnquist,  who  is  to 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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At  Japanese  newspapers  —  'ombudsman’ 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


There’s  no  Japanese  word  for 
“ombudsman,”  but  newspapers 
there  have  long  had  extensive  in- 
house  programs  that  are  the  envy  of 
their  U.S.  counterparts. 

According  to  a  survey  released  in 
mid-May  by  the  Japan  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  Editors  Association, 
62  of  83  daily  newspapers  responding 
have  an  in-house  system  to  check  on 
problems  of  accuracy  and  credibility. 
Japan  has  approximately  120  daily 
newspapers,  according  to  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year  Book. 

By  contrast,  the  American  Organi¬ 
zation  of  News  Ombudsmen  (ONO) 
says  31  people  serve  as  ombudsmen 
or  reader  representatives  for  just  38  of 
the  1,688  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  with  114  daily  news¬ 
papers,  has  ombudsmen  at  five. 

There  are  also  other  big  differences 
between  the  way  the  two  countries 
approach  judgment  and  accuracy 
problems,  according  to  the  Japanese 
publishers  association’s  report.  A 


summary  of  the  report  was  presented 
at  the  recent  ONO  annual  convention 
by  Takeshi  Maezawa  of  the  senior 
staff  of  the  Committee  of  Newspaper 
Contents  Inspectors  for  the  Yomiuri 
Shimbun  newspaper. 

Maezawa’ s  title  reflects  one  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  systems:  the 
Japanese  preference  to  do  things  in 
committees. 

In  fact,  the  staff  assigned  to 
ombudsmen  duties  averages  slightly 
more  than  seven,  up  from  less  than  six 
four  years  ago. 

Maezawa  himself  serves  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  14  ombudsmen  and  five 
“respondants”  who  take  telephone 
complaints  from  readers.  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  several  clerks. 

These  Japanese  committees  — 
which  typically  go  by  such  titles  as 
“committee  for  the  study  of  papers” 
or  “chamber  for  inspection  and 
evaluation  of  stories”  —  are  also 
much  more  well-established  than  in 
the  United  States. 

While  America’s  ONO  will  not 
celebrate  its  20th  anniversary  until 
next  year,  many  of  the  Japanese 


function  is  common 


papers  adopted  their  committees 
soon  after  World  War  II.  Yomiuri 
Shimbun’s  committee,  for  example, 
was  founded  in  1951. 

But  there  are  similarities  between 
the  systems,  too. 

Just  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
Japanese  ombudsmen  typically  are 
independent  of  the  newsroom. 

And  both  address  the  same  issues. 

Asked  to  rate  the  top  five  of  ten 
listed  functions,  the  Japanese 
ombudsmen  first  selected  “accuracy 
of  contents,”  followed  by  “adequacy 
of  judgment  in  editing,”  “concern 
with  human  rights  and  decency,” 
“comparison  with  competitor’s 
reporting,”  and  “accuracy  of  words, 
dictions  and  figures.” 

Ten  of  the  Japanese  newspapers 
receive  daily  reports  on  their  content 
from  ombudsmen,  with  another  22 
getting  weekly  reports. 

At  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  Maezawa 
said,  the  committee  has  daily  confer¬ 
ences  with  editors  to  evaluate  articles 
and  columns;  it  circulates  reports 
twice  a  week. 


New  ad  revenue  source  for  newspapers? 

Under  a  plan  worked  out  by  a  district  attorney  and  probation  office^ 
criminals  may  escape  prison  by  apologizing  via  a  newspaper  ad 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Newport  (Ore.)  News-Times 
has  a  new  source  of  advertising 
revenue  that,  although  not  large, 
promises  to  be  steady. 

Under  a  plan  worked  out  by  Lin¬ 
coln  County  District  Attorney  Ulys 
Stapleton  and  the  probation  office, 
criminals  may  escape  prison  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  ad  apologizing  for 
their  misdeeds. 

So  far  only  one  ad  has  appeared 
since  the  plea  bargaining  arrangement 
started  in  late  April,  but  News-Times 
publisher  Michael  Thorpe  said  he  was 
told  by  the  D.A.  that  he  can  expect 
about  two  a  month. 

Stapleton  said  the  idea  was  necessi¬ 
tated  by  critical  overcrowding  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  jails  and  prisons. 

“Prison  authorities  told  me  not  to 
bother  sending  anyone  with  a  12-to- 


1 8-month  sentence  because  there’s 
no  room  for  them,”  Stapleton  told 
E&P. 


Stapleton  said  the  idea 
was  necessitated  by 
criticai  overcrowding  of 
Oregon’s  jaiis  and 
prisons. 


The  ad,  for  which  the  felon  must 
pay,  is  designed  by  Stapleton  and  the 
probation  office.  Besides  the  apol¬ 
ogy,  it  includes  a  mug  shot  of  the 
offender,  his  criminal  record  and  a 
“Crime  Stoppers”  box  informing 
readers  of  ways  to  prevent  crimes. 

“It’s  $90  in  advance  for  the  ad,” 
Thorpe  said.  “The  D.A.  gives  us  the 


copy,  we  set  it  and  he  proofs  it.” 

The  twice-weekly  News-Times  is 
owned  by  Capital  Cities  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc. 

Recently  the  ad  read:  “I,  Tom 
Kirby,  wish  to  apologize  to  the  people 
of  the  City  of  Newport  for  all  of  the 
problems  I  have  caused.  I  know  now 
what  I  did  was  selfish  and  wrong.  I 
also  realize  that  I  have  caused  a  lot  of 
hardships  on  people  that  were  my 
friends  and  also  my  own  family.” 

Kirby,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
first  degree  burglary,  then  left  town 
for  Portland,  Thorpe  said. 

“It  worked  out  great  for  us  but 
Portland  now  has  another  problem,” 
he  added. 

Stapleton  said  the  deal  is  made  only 
for  “property  crimes,”  and  would  not 
be  granted  for  such  offenses  as  mur- 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Mayor  battles  Louisiana  daily 

Alexandria  mayor’s  proposal  to  put  mandatory  tax  on  all  media  ads  is 
being  looked  on  as  the  latest  volley  in  his  battle  with  the  local  paper 


By  Garry  Boulard 

A  proposal  by  Mayor  John  Snyder 
of  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  to  put  a 
mandatory  tax  on  all  media  advertis¬ 
ing  is  being  looked  upon  by  many  in 
this  small  foundry  and  meat  packing 
town  as  just  the  latest  volley  in  a  long- 
running  battle  between  the  mayor  and 
the  Alexandria  Town-Talk. 

In  May,  Mayor  Snyder  sent  a  letter 
to  the  city  council  expressing  his 
belief  that  a  tax  on  all  media  advertis¬ 
ing  could  generate  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

“Certainly  this  tax  will  not  be 
infringing  on  the  right  of  free  speech 
or  freedom  of  the  press,”  Snyder 
wrote.  “We  will,  by  this,  give  them 
the  freedom  to  finance  the  systems 
which  they  are  so  eager  to  help  run.” 

Snyder  also  said  that  he  thought  the 
tax  could  prevent  the  layoff  of  many 
city  employees  and  noted  “all  other 
goods  and  services  in  the  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria  are  taxed  and  I  am  certain, 
from  the  recently  stated  position  of 
the  chamber  and  the  owners  of  the 
media  themselves,  that  they  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  come  forward 
and  work  with  you  and  place  a  tax” 
on  the  ads. 

The  legal  department  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  Town-Talk  has  since  been  in 
consultation  with  a  number  of  tax 
experts  as  well  as  legal  advisers  to  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association  in  an 
effort  to  formulate  a  response  to 
Snyder’s  proposal. 

“We’re  taking  what  he  says  very 
seriously,”  said  the  paper’s  editor, 
Jim  Butler.  “We  don’t  know  yet 
whether  he  can  or  can’t  collect  the 
tax,  or  what  the  sales  tax  collector’s 
legal  advice  and  opinion  will  be.  Right 
now  the  whole  thing  is  on  hold.” 

Butler  said  that  although  Snyder 
claimed  the  tax  proposal’s  central 
purpose  would  be  to  raise  revenues, 
the  editor  believes  it  is  actually  a 
means  of  harassing  the  town’s  only 
daily  newspaper. 

“It’s  just  one  more  example  in  a 
continuing  use  of  the  media,  not  just 
this  paper,  but  the  media,  as  the  whip- 

(Boulard  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
New  Orleans.) 


ping  boy  for  his  politics,”  Butler  com¬ 
mented.  “He  is  a  populist  politician 
and  he  uses  the  media  —  particularly 
the  daily  newspaper  —  as  ogres  out 
to  do  the  little  people  in.” 

Since  Snyder’s  election  in  1982,  the 
mayor  and  the  Alexandria  Town-Talk 
have  frequently  been  at  odds. 

“We  have  opposed  a  number  of  his 
ideas,  and  we  have  endorsed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  ideas,”  said  Butler.  “But  if  I 
had  to  keep  a  scorecard,  I  would 
imagine  it  would  show  that  there  are 
very  many  more  issues  on  which  we 
have  disagreed  than  agreed.” 

If  Snyder  hasn’t  been  angry  over 
the  Alexandria  Town-Talk’s  editorial 
positions,  then  he  may  be  upset  over 


When  Snyder  was  released  from 
the  Shreveport  hospital  this  spring,  he 
returned  to  his  position  as  mayor  and 
promptly  fired  a  number  of  city  offi¬ 
cials  he  felt  were  to  blame  for  his 
incarceration.  Several  weeks  later, 
Snyder  announced  his  proposed 
media  tax,  which  he  stipulated  should 
be  collected  three  years  retroactively. 

“If  they  are  willing,  as  they  say,  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  because  much  of  the  tax  load 
has  been  shifted  back  to  the  little  peo¬ 
ple  or  the  consumers,”  Snyder  said  of 
the  media  in  his  council  letter,  “I  am 
sure  they  will  be  willing  to  work  with 
you  on  this  most  fair  and  equitable  tax 
on  a  goods  and  service  that  has  been 


“He  Is  a  populist  politician  and  he  uses  the 
media  —  particularly  the  daily  newspaper  —  as 
ogres  out  to  do  the  little  people  in/’ 


the  paper’s  coverage  of  his  activities. 
Since  he  became  mayor,  Snyder  has 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  contro¬ 
versial  and  sometimes  comical  inci¬ 
dents,  all  of  which  have  been  dutifully 
reported  by  the  town  paper. 

In  1983,  Snyder  publicly  called  a 
black  city  council  member  “a  chim¬ 
panzee”  and  urged  him  to  bring  his 
own  bananas  to  future  council 
gatherings. 

In  1985,  Snyder  converted  a  city 
swimming  pool  into  a  catfish  pool 
without  consulting  the  council. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  mayor 
tried  to  have  two  men  attending  a 
wedding  arrested  for  driving  while 
intoxicated  even  though  they  were 
not  in  a  car,  or  even  in  Alexandria, 
according  to  one  police  report. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Snyder 
was  placed  under  protective  custody 
and  taken  to  Shreveport  for  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  examination.  This  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  number  of  reports  in  which 
the  mayor  was  seen  riding  around 
town,  stopping  visitors  and  residents 
alike,  asking  for  their  identifications 
and  questioning  them  about  various 
bumper  stickers  on  their  cars. 


getting  by  tax-free  for  many  years.” 

Under  Snyder’s  proposal,  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  city’s  media  would  be 
required  to  pay  a  certain  percentage 
on  their  ads  to  city  sales  coffers. 

“We’d  be  the  pass-along  medium, 
if  it  passes,”  explained  Butler.  “We’d 
collect  the  tax  and  then  pass  it  along. 
The  people  who  would  be  most 
affected  by  this  are  the  retailers  out 
there,  the  people  who  advertise 
garage  sales,  or  try  to  sell  an  old  beat- 
up  pickup  truck.  They’re  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  —  that’s 
what  the  mayor  doesn’t  seem  to 
understand.  He  thinks  he’s  taking  the 
money  out  of  the  newspaper’s  pock¬ 
ets,  but  that’s  just  not  so.” 

Because  of  the  mayor’s  rather 
unusual  ways  and  his  publicly  vowed 
admiration  for  the  late  Louisiana 
Governor  Earl  Long  —  another 
effervescent  chief  executive  who 
raised  eyebrows  throughout  the 
state  —  a  certain  amount  of  press 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
political  intrigue  in  Alexandria. 

“Like  Earl  Long,  he  (Snyder) 
wears  cow!  oy  boots  and  suspenders 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Ownership  Changes 


The  3,500  paid  circulation  weekly 
Hillsboro  (N.H.)  Messenger  and  the 
12,400  circulation  total  market  cover¬ 
age  The  Shopping  Bag  were  sold  to 
Hillsboro  Publishing  Co.  on  May  30 
by  David  J.  Grossman  and  Peggy  S. 
Grossman. 

William  Barrent,  president 
of  Hillsboro  Publishing,  is  also 
president  of  Suburban  World  Inc., 
Needham,  Mass.  Barrett’s  compa¬ 
nies  now  own  four  Massachusetts  and 
two  New  Hampshire  weeklies. 

James  A.  Martin  Associates  was 
the  broker  in  the  sale. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Independent  Newspapers  Inc., 
owned  by  Joe  Smyth  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  the  Smyth  Foundation,  has 
acquired  The  Banner  Corporation  of 
Cambridge,  Md.,  from  The  Evening 
Post  Publishing  Co.  of  Charleston, 
S.C. 

Included  in  the  $4.6  million  transac¬ 
tion  are  the  five-day  Daily  Banner,  the 
mail  distribution,  total  market  cover¬ 
age  weekly  North  Dorchester  Neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Easton  weekly  Talbot  Ban¬ 
ner  and  Shoe  Connections,  a  seasonal 
publication. 

The  sellers  were  represented  by 
John  A.  Park  Jr.  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Arlin  Albrecht,  who  has  been  a  50% 
shareholder  in  the  Red  Wing  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  publisher 
of  the  Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle  and 
International  Falls  Daily  Journal, 
recently  completed  a  long-term  agree¬ 
ment  to  become  the  sole  owner. 

The  company  will  retire  the  shares 
of  Philip  S.  SuffSr.,  who  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  board  and  a 
writer/columnist. 

The  company  also  operates  1 1 
weeklies  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donrey  Media  Group  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Athens  (Tex.)  Daily  Review 
and  four  other  publications  from  the 
Dwelle  Family. 

The  other  four  publications  are  the 
Athens  Weekly  Review,  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Cedar  Creek  Pilot,  the  Mala- 
koff  News  and  the  free  distribution 
Advertiser. 

The  five  publications  have  total  cir¬ 
culation  over  36,(X)0. 

♦  ♦  * 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp.  of  Savan¬ 


nah,  Ga.,  acquired  the  4,5(X)  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  Springfield  (Ga.)  Herald 
from  Julie  and  Larry  Weddle,  who 
will  maintain  a  minority  interest. 

Morris  also  announced  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  to  purchase  ABC 
affiliates  WDHN-tv,  Channel  18,  in 
Dothan,  Ala.,  and  WVGA-tv,  Chan¬ 
nel  14,  in  Valdosta,  Ga.,  from  D’Ad- 
dario  Industries. 

«  !|!  ^ 

SunMedia  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
announced  it  has  completed  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Sun  Newspapers  and  Gowe 
Printing  Co.  from  Gillett  Communica¬ 
tions  Co. 

Sun  Newspapers  consists  of  18 
weekly  community  newspapers  in 
Cuyahoga  and  Medina  Counties  with 
a  total  circulation  of  240,000.  The 
company  also  publishes  two  shopping 
guides  in  southeast  Cuyahoga  County 
and  portions  of  Geauga  County. 

Gowe  Printing  prints  the  18  week¬ 
lies  and  their  SunStations  television 
book. 

♦  *  * 

Twin  Valley  Publishers  Inc.  has 
sold  the  weekly  Tri-Town  News,  Sid¬ 
ney,  N.Y.,  to  Paul  Hamilton  Sr.  and 
Kenneth  S.  Paden. 

Hamilton  and  Paden,  former 
employees  of  the  weekly,  own  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  company  in  Sidney. 
*  *  * 

The  San  Antonio  Executive,  a 
weekly  business  newspaper,  has  been 
sold  by  Ron  Lammert  to  American 
City  Business  Journals,  a  publicly 
owned  company  which  owns  or  man¬ 
ages  14  weekly  business  publications 
in  the  U.S. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Johnson  County  News, 
Cleberne,  Tex.,  and  the  Northwest 
Sentinel,  Saginaw,  Lake  Worth  and 
Azle,  have  been  sold  by  Tom  and 
Kayte  Steinert-Threlkeld  to  Lon  Wil¬ 
liams,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Leader  Publishing  Corp. 

News-Leader  also  publishes  the 
Crowley  Eagle  and  Lakeland  Sun, 
both  weeklies. 

ATN,  Inc.  of  Austin  was  the  broker 
in  the  transaction. 

♦  *  * 

MediaCom  Inc.,  a  new  firm  estab¬ 
lished  by  Susan  Souders  Obrecht,  has 
purchased  the  Times  Publishing  Co. 
in  Towson,  Md. 

Times  Publishing  puts  out  four 


weeklies  in  the  Baltimore  area  with 
combined  circulation  of  110,000:  the 
Baltimore  Messenger,  Towson  Times, 
Owings  Mills  Times  and  the  JefTerso- 
nian. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomson  Newspapers  acquired  its 
fourth  daily  newspaper  in  Missouri 
with  the  purchase  of  the  14,400  Seda- 
lia  Democrat  from  Dear  Newspapers. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  Democrat,  located  in  central 
Missouri,  has  Sunday  circulation  of 
15,500  copies. 

Included  in  the  sale  were  the  4,800 
weekly  circulation  California  Demo¬ 
crat  and  four  separate  county  editions 
of  the  Plainsman  Shoppers,  with 
40,653  combined  free  distribution. 

Thomson  also  owns  the  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau  Southeast  Missourian,  Car¬ 
thage  Press,  and  Sikeston  Daily  Stan¬ 
dard. 

Thomson  publishes  over  40  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  and  more  than  90 
newspapers  in  the  U.S. 

Texas  daily  to  go 
to  morning  cycle 

The  Port  Arthur  News  will  become 
a  morning  publication  on  July  7. 

The  newspaper  already  published 
mornings  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
but  published  in  the  afternoons  on 
weekdays. 

Monitor  to  start 
Canadian  edition 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
introduced  its  weekly  World  Edition 
to  Canadian  readers  on  July  1. 

The  introduction  marks  the  first 
North  American  distribution  of  the 
World  Edition,  a  compilation  of  the 
week’s  most  important  stories  as  they 
appeared  in  the  daily  Monitor. 

Conn,  daily  buys 
printing  company 

The  Meriden  Record  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record-Jour¬ 
nal,  acquired  the  Eastern  Typesetting 
Co.  of  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed. 
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Sears  wants  to  increase  ROP  spending;  asks  newspapers’  help 

Newspaper  industry  practices  I  pages  to  pay  for  one  full  page  of  I  promotion.” 


Newspaper  industry  practices 
threaten  to  accelerate  the  decline  of 
ROP  advertising,  a  top  Sears  adver¬ 
tising  executive  warns. 

Sears,  the  nation’s  biggest  retailer, 
last  year  increased  its  ROP  ad  buying 
and  would  like  to  do  more,  said  Ger¬ 
ald  Byrne,  manager  of  field  media 
services  for  Sears  &  Roebuck  Co. 

But  the  extremely  high  marginal 
cost  of  ROP  advertising  compared  to 
preprints  has  undercut  its  many 
advantages,  Byrne  told  the  recent 
spring  conference  of  International 
Newspaper  Financial  Executives  in 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

“If  you  take  the  total  cost  of  a  Sears 
16-page  preprint,  the  costs  of  crea¬ 
tion,  printing,  paper  and  shipping  plus 
insertion,  and  divide  it  by  16,  it  would 
take  the  pro-rate  cost  of  four  of  those 
pages  to  pay  for  one  full  page  of 
ROP,”  Byrne  noted. 

“In  reality,  however,  the  compari¬ 
son  is  more  dramatic,”  he  continued. 
“When  faced  with  a  choice  of  adding 
pages  to  a  preprint,  and  using  the 
incremental  cost  as  a  measurement,  it 
would  take  more  than  eight  preprint 


pages  to  pay  for  one  full  page  of 
ROP.” 

“That  kind  of  cost  —  plus  ROP’s 
inherent  problems,  such  as  lower- 
quality  reproduction  and  the  relative 
inflexibility  in  targeting  ads  — 
explains  why  preprints  will  continue 
to  be  Sears  dominant  print  advertising 
medium,”  Byrne  said. 


Sears . . .  tikes  ROP’s 
shorter  lead  time  and  its 
ability  to  “tailor  space  to 
the  importance  of  the 
product.” 


However,  Sears  has  been  moving 
back  somewhat  into  ROP,  the  execu¬ 
tive  added.  Sears,  he  said,  likes 
ROP’s  shorter  lead  time  and  its  ability 
to  “tailor  space  to  the  importance  of 
the  product.” 

Another  advantage:  “The  ability  to 
time  and  position  the  ad  based  on  the 
customer’s  buying  inclination  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  timing  of  a  larger 


promotion. 

Sears  ROP  spending  increased  by 
7%  over  the  year  before  —  the  first 
ROP  increase  since  1981. 

In  the  same  period,  however,  pre¬ 
print  buys  were  up  15%  in  the  same 
period  to  more  than  $500  million,  he 
said. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  be  the 
chain’s  “major  means  of  communi¬ 
cating”  to  consumers,  Byrne  said. 
However,  the  company  is  also  in  the 
midst  of  an  intensive  scrutiny  of  its 
newspaper  buying  with  a  program 
called  “SNAP”  —  Sears  Newspaper 
Analysis  Program. 

SNAP  was  formed  to  target  ads  at 
Sears’  core  customers:  credit  card 
holders  and  heavy  catalogue  shop¬ 
pers. 

“SNAP  tells  us:  the  annual  dollar 
volume  sales  per  zip  code;  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  sales  per  household;  num¬ 
ber  of  Sears  credit  card  households; 
and  household  demographics,  such  as 
median  income,  single  family  home 
ownership  .  .  .  lifestyles,  etc.,“ 
Byrne  said. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 


America’s 

Two  Most  Famous  Presidents? 
Of  Course  Not. 


WASHINGTON 


Some  40  Presidents  have 
served  our  country  since  1 789. 
The  two  best  remembered  are 
the  first,  George  Washington, 
and  the  "rail-splitter," 

Abraham  Lincoln,  number  16. 
No  problem  there.  It's  the 
picture  captions.  Someone 
goofed!  As  a  professional,  you 
know  no  detail  is  too  small  not 
to  double  check. 

There’s  something  else  we 
hope  you’ll  double  check  — 
use  of  our  names;  Cat  and 
Caterpillar.  We  build  many 


types  of  earthmoving 
machines.  That  includes 
track-type  tractors,  wheel 
dozers,  wheel  and  track-type 
loaders,  motor  graders, 
excavators,  wheel  tractor 
scrapers  and  off-highway 
trucks.  We  also  build  lift 
trucks,  log  skidders,  pipe- 
layers,  compactors  and  diesel 
engines. 

Other  companies  build  similar 
products.  Some  are  painted  a 
similar  color.  But  they  don’t 
carry  the  name  Cat  or 


Caterpillar.  You  see, 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 
registered  trademarks  of 
Caterpillar  Inc.  We’re  proud 
of  our  trademarks  and  the 
value  they  represent.  Please 
double  check  any  time  you 
use  those  trademarks  to 
make  sure  you’re  talking 
about  the  products  we  make. 
It’s  the  professional  way,  and 
it’s  important.  Thanks. 

fH  CATERPILLAR 

Catefp)ii<f  Cat  and  S  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Inc 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


I 

Plain  Dealer 
sued  over 
ad  rates 

An  auto  dealer  sued  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  claiming  the  city’s  only 
remaining  daily  has  unfairly  increased 
its  advertising  rates  since  becoming  a 
monopoly. 

In  a  suit  filed  June  17,  Ed  Stinn, 
president  of  Ed  Stinn  Chevrolet  in 
Rocky  River,  Ohio,  claims  that  since 
the  Press  folded  in  June  1982,  his  deal¬ 
ership  has  had  to  pay  “artificially 
inflated,  monopolistic  prices’’  for  its 
ads. 

Stinn’s  suit  claims  the  overcharge 
has  amounted  to  $375,000.  If  his  anti¬ 
trust  suit  is  successful,  damages 
would  automatically  be  trebled. 

In  the  suit  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Cleveland,  Stinn  maintains 
that  the  Plain  Dealer  and  its  owner, 
the  Newhouse  Newspaper  Group, 
violated  antitrust  law  when  it  bought  a 
subscription  list  and  an  option  to  buy 
a  company  owned  by  former  Press 
owner  Joseph  E.  Cole. 

The  purchase,  the  suit  says,  “was 
conceived  ...  to  unreasonably 
restrain  trade  in,  and  unreasonably 
monopolize’’  the  daily  newspaper 
advertising  market. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  Press,  Stinn 
says,  the  Plain  Dealer  has  raised  its 
classified  and  display  ad  rates  20%  on 
two  occasions,  and  recently  in¬ 
creased  their  price  again. 

When  Cleveland  was  a  competitive 
newspaper  market,  Stinn’s  suit  says, 
there  were  frequent  discounts  on  ads. 

James  Garner,  the  newspaper’s 
attorney,  declined  comment  on  the 
suit. 

Unions  sue  again 
on  closing  of 
Cleveland  Press 

Former  Cleveland  Press  printers 
have  again  sued  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  several  other  parties  over 
the  1982  closing  of  the  evening  daily. 

The  latest  suit,  filed  June  9,  repeats 
virtually  the  same  antitrust  charges 
that  have  been  three  times  rejected  by 
courts. 

This  time,  however,  89  members  of 
Cleveland  Typographical  Union 
Local  53  have  made  their  complaint  in 
the  form  of  a  racketeering  charge. 

In  their  suit  under  the  RICO  (Rack¬ 
eteer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organi¬ 


zations)  law,  the  union  members 
repeat  charges  that  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  its  owner,  the  Newhouse  News¬ 
paper  Group,  paid  enormous  amounts 
to  former  Press  owner  Joseph  E.  Cole 
and  another  businessman  for  a 
“worthless”  subscription  list  and  an 
option  to  buy  an  equally  enervated 
subscription  soliciting  company. 

Named  in  the  suit  are  the  Plain 
Dealer;  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Newhouse  group; 
Cole;  Del  Com  Inc.,  the  subscription 
soliciting  company;  and  James  P. 
Maloney  Jr.,  a  major  shareholder  in 
the  Press  and  Del  Com. 

According  to  the  suit,  Newhouse 
directed  the  Plain  Dealer  to  pay  $14.5 
million  for  the  Press’  subscription  list. 
In  addition,  the  suit  charges,  New¬ 
house  negotiated  an  $8  million  pur¬ 
chase  option  with  Cole  and  Maloney 
for  Del  Com,  a  company  the  suit 
describes  as  having  virtually  no  assets 
and  a  negative  worth. 

Both  actions  were  part  of  a  scheme 
to  evade  federal  antitrust  laws,  the 
suit  contends.  The  union  members 
are  suing  for  wages  lost  when  the 
Press  folded. 

Last  year,  a  federal  judge  sitting  in 
Cleveland  dismissed  two  similar 
suits,  saying  the  union  members 
lacked  legal  standing.  An  appeal  was 
rejected  in  April. 

“There’s  no  more  merit  to  this  one 
(lawsuit)  than  there  was  to  the  first 
three,”  said  James  Gamer,  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  “Obviously, 
we’ll  defend  it  vigorously.” 

Dally  sued  for 
publishing  name 
of  14-year-oid 

A  $10  million  lawsuit  was  filed 
against  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  af¬ 
ter  the  newspaper  published  the  name 
of  a  14-year-old  murder  suspect. 

At  the  time  the  Plain  Dealer  pub¬ 
lished  the  name  of  suspect  Warren 
Paxton  Brown,  judicial  authorities 
were  trying  to  determine  whether  he 
should  be  tried  as  a  juvenile  or  as  an 
adult  for  the  murder  of  a  13-year-old 
girl  from  Berea,  a  western  suburb  of 
Cleveland.  A  hearing  was  held  in  late 
May,  but  the  court  reserved  judg¬ 
ment. 

Plain  Dealer  executive  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Woestendiek  said  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  youth’s  name  was  a  city 
desk  decision,  which  he  supported. 

“We  felt  that  the  horrible  nature  of 
the  murder  and  the  fact  that  the  young 
man’s  aunt  was  in  the  news  for  tam¬ 


pering  evidence  justified  publishing 
the  name,”  Woestendiek  said. 

Brown’s  aunt  was  indicted  for 
obstructing  justice,  tampering  with 
the  evidence  and  possession  of  crimi¬ 
nal  tools. 

Other  area  newspapers  published 
the  name  of  the  suspect,  but  the  Plain 
Dealer  was  the  first. 

The  suit  filed  by  Brown’s  mother, 
Linda  Murphy,  claims  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  youth’s  name  and  address 
denied  his  right  to  privacy  and  his 
ability  to  “receive  a  fair  and  impartial 
adjudication  before  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Juvenile  Court.” 

In  the  complaint,  Murphy’s  lawyer, 
William  L.  Summers  of  Summer, 
Fox,  Dixon  &  McGinty,  accuses  the 
newspaper  of  biased  and  sensational¬ 
ized  coverage. 

“As  the  only  Cleveland  area  news¬ 
paper,  defendant  Plain  Dealer  exerts 
substantial  control  and  impact  over 
its  subscribers,  the  citizens  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Area,  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  monopolistic  position  and 
biased  journalism,  is  able  to  formulate 
public  opinion  as  to  various  issues,” 
the  complaint  reads. 

“Additionally,”  it  continues, 
“defendant  Plain  Dealer  maintains  a 
policy  of  sensationalizing  certain  mat¬ 
ters  in  order  to  increase  its  circulation 
to  the  reading  public,  thereby 
enhancing  its  own  financial  profita¬ 
bility.” 

Included  in  the  suit  is  the  Berea 
police  chief  and  an  unnamed  police 
department  employee,  who  allegedly 
provided  a  Plain  Dealer  reporter 
information  from  a  sealed  search  war¬ 
rant  for  Brown’s  home. 

The  Berea  schools  superintendent 
and  an  unnamed  employee  are  also 
named  in  the  suit  for  allegedly  pro¬ 
viding  the  boy’s  class  picture. 

USA  Today  boxes 
removed  in  Vt. 

Gannett  Co.’s  USA  Today 
removed  four  vending  machines  from 
downtown  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  a 
fifth  from  Middlebury  College,  fol¬ 
lowing  unanimous  agreement  by  the 
Middlebury  selectmen  that  police 
should  be  ordered  to  impound  the 
machines. 

The  selectmen  said  the  placement 
of  the  machines  violated  the  city’s 
vending  machine  law  and  challenged 
Gannett  “to  prove  it  is  an  abrogation 
of  the  right  of  free  speech.” 

USA  Today  did  not  comment  on 
the  removal. 
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Ex-circulation  mgr.  guilty  of  illegally  keeping  newsrack  revenues 


The  Chancery  Court  for  Putnam 
County,  Tenn.,  found  that  the  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Cookeville 
Herald-Citizen  was  guilty  of  the  “tor¬ 
tious  conversion”  of  money  collected 
from  the  newspaper’s  newsracks  for 
his  own  use. 

The  court  awarded  the  newspaper 
total  damages  of  $40,500,  not  count¬ 
ing  interest  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
award,  and  gave  the  Herald-Citizen  a 
“constructive  trust”  on  Hardin’s 
home  to  satisfy  the  judgment. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  Herald- 
Citizen  was  entitled  to  $35,000  in 
compensatory  damages  from  Hardin 
for  taking  money  from  the  newsracks, 
plus  pre-judgment  interest  of  10%  of 
that  amount  dating  from  March  28, 
1985. 

The  court  also  ruled  that  the  Herald 
Citizen  was  entitled  to  $1,000  in 
actual  damages  “for  his  tortious  and 
malicious  interference”  with  the  con¬ 
tract  relations  of  the  newspaper  and 
11  of  its  independent  carriers.  Under 
Tennessee  law,  the  $1,000  is  trebled 
to  $3,000. 

The  court  said  the  Herald-Citizen 
was  also  entitled  to  $2,500  in  punitive 


damages. 

The  court  rejected  Hardin’s  claim 
that  the  money  taken  from  the  vend¬ 
ing  boxes  was  part  of  a  Herald-Citizen 
scheme  to  inflate  its  circulation  fi¬ 
gures. 

Hardin  admitted  in  court  that  he 
had  lied  when  he  stated  that  Herald- 
Citizen  attorney  Michael  Zinser  of 
King,  Ballow  &  Little,  Nashville,  had 
wanted  him  to  swear  falsely  in  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  proceeding  about  the  Her¬ 
ald-Citizen’s  circulation  figures. 

During  the  trial,  Herald-Citizen 
publisher  Joseph  Albrecht  admitted 
that  he  had  falsified  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  on  sworn  postal  statements  in 
1979.  Chancellor  Neal  said  this 
admission  was  a  “weakness”  in  the 
plaintiffs  case. 

However,  Chancellor  Vernon  Neal 
said  that  issue  was  not  central  to  the 
case,  which  was  whether  or  not  Har¬ 
din  was  authorized  to  take  the  money 
from  the  vending  boxes. 

The  court  agreed  with  the  plaintiff 
that  Hardin  did  not  have  such  authori¬ 
zation  and  had  falsified  records  that 
he  showed  Albrecht  in  order  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  “tortious  conversion.” 


Hardin’s  case  became  embroiled  in 
the  legal  battles  involving  the  Herald- 
Citizen  and  the  competing  daily 
Cookeville  Dispatch. 

The  Herald-Citizen  has  charged  the 
Dispatch  in  federal  court  with  circula¬ 
tion  and  racketeering  under  the  Rack¬ 
eteer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organi¬ 
zations  Act. 

The  Dispatch  responded  with  a  fed¬ 
eral  countersuit  charging  the  Herald- 
Citizen  with  violations  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act  and  RICO 
statute. 

In  addition,  the  Dispatch  had  given 
Hardin’s  allegations  that  Herald-Citi¬ 
zen  had  committed  circulation  fraud 
prominent  front  page  play. 


Threat  seen 
to  Calif,  open 
meetings  law 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  launching  a 
campaign  against  what  it  sees  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


Congratulations 

Winners  of  ESP’s  1986 
Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 


yor/r  Daily  Record-York,  Pa, 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune-Lawrence,  Mass, 
The  Knoxville  News-Sent inel/Journal-Knoxvi lie. 
The  Sacramento  Union-Sacramento,  Calif, 
The  Tribune  Chronicle-Warren,  Ohio 


Tenn, 


fMarket  Opinion  Research 

Partners  Nith  dinners 

(1-800-521-0570) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Jack  C.  Stokes,  a  15-year  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newsman  and  executive, 
has  been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
deputy  director  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  effective  July  7.  He  cur¬ 
rently  holds  the  position  of  deputy 
general  broadcast  editor  at  AP  Broad¬ 
cast  Services  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Stokes  will  report  to  Kelly  Smith 
Tunney,  assistant  general  manager 
and  director  of  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  and  also  will  be  supervising 
editor  of  AP  World  magazine. 

He  worked  in  the  New  York  bureau 
of  AP,  transferred  to  the  national 
Broadcast  Department  in  New  York 
in  1974  and  was  named  night  supervi¬ 
sor  in  1982.  In  1983  he  became  deputy 
to  the  general  broadcast  editor  and 
after  Broadcast  Services  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  took  over 
administrative,  payroll  and  personnel 
matters  for  the  division. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ray  F,  Mack,  executive  consultant 
to  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  was 
inducted  into  the  Newspaper  Carrier 
Hall  of  Fame  at  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  sales 
conference  in  Seattle  on  June  30. 
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Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld 

Food  Features 

Chroman  on  Wine 

Earthman 

Ilene  Barth 

TV  Tips 

Bob  Wiemer 

Culinary  S.O.S. 

Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service 

1 1 50  1 5th  Street  NW' 
Washington,  DC  20071 
202-334-6173 

Mack,  73,  and  Brigadier  General  Wal¬ 
ter  F.  Johnson  were  chosen  from 
among  18  nominees  for  the  1986 
honor. 

Mack  began  delivering  newspapers 
at  the  age  of  eight  and  at  12,  took  over 
a  Duluth  News  Tribune  route  and  kept 
it  throughtout  high  school.  He 
worked  in  circulation  for  several 
newspapers  before  joining  Scripps 
Howard  as  circulation  director  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  later  was 
promoted  to  corporate  headquarters 
as  assistant  general  business  man¬ 
ager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  M.  Levine  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal.  Levine  formerly  had  been 
executive  financial  editor  of  the 
Washington  Times,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/news  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  and  an  editorial  writer  and 
opinion-page  contributor  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Roger  L.  Williams,  interim 
executive  director  of  university  rela¬ 
tions  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  Park,  has  been 
named  executive  director.  Before 
joining  Penn  State  in  1978  as  a  public 
information  writer,  he  was  a  reporter 
with  the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News. 
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Nancy  Nielsen,  formerly  director 
of  the  office  of  communications  at 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  joined  The 
New  York  Times  Company  as  deputy 
director  of  corporate  relations,  a 
newly  created  position. 

Nielsen  has  a  background  in  broad¬ 
casting,  business  and  journalism.  She 
had  been  with  Capital  Cities/ABC 
since  1984  and  prior  to  that  was  a 
management  consultant  with 
McKinsey  &  Company  Inc.,  assigned 
to  diversified  media  companies, 
including  the  Times  company.  Previ¬ 
ously  she  was  with  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  as  city  editor  in  1975-77. 

«  4c  4c 

William  A.  O’Neill  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post.  He  continues  his  duties  as  vice 
president,  human  resources  of  The 
News  Corporation  Limited. 

His  Post  responsibilities  follow 
transfer  of  Leon  Hertz,  the  paper’s 
associate  publisher,  to  London. 
Hertz  takes  up  duties  as  joint  general 
manager  of  News  International, 
publisher  of  The  Times  of  London, 
Sunday  Times,  News  of  the  World 
and  The  Sun. 

4c  4c  4c 

Callista  V.  Farley,  controller 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  The  Home 
News  Publishing  Co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president. 

Also,  Stephen  J.  Urbish  has  been 
named  circulation  sales  manager  of 
The  Home  News.  He  most  recently 
was  circulation  sales  manager  for  the 
Baltimore  News  American. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 
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Four  major  staff  changes  have  been 
announced  at  the  Washington  Post. 

Milton  Coleman  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  metro¬ 
politan  news.  Prior  to  this,  Coleman 
was  a  national  political  reporter.  He 
joined  the  Post  ten  years  ago  as  a 
reporter  on  the  metropolitan  staff  and 
served  as  assistant  city  editor  and 
then  city  editor  until  he  moved  to  the 
national  desk  in  1983. 

Jim  Hoagland,  newly  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  chief  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent,  will  be  based  in  Paris  and 
produce  in-depth  stories  and  series  on 
global  trends  and  problems.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  begins  a  Friday  column  for 
Page  A2.  He  has  been  with  the  Post 
since  1966. 

Michael  Getler  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  foreign  news. 
Getler  joined  the  newspaper  in  1970 
as  military  affairs  correspondent  and 
has  been  Central  European  corre¬ 
spondent,  based  in  Bonn,  and  then  in 
Washington  as  national  security  cor¬ 
respondent  and  in  London  as  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  returned  to  Washington 
last  year  to  become  foreign  editor. 

Foreign  correspondent  William 
Drozdiak  is  returning  from  assign¬ 
ment  in  Bonn  to  succeed  Getler  as 
foreign  editor.  He  joined  the  Post  in 
1982  from  the  Cairo  bureau-  of  Time 
magazine. 

*  ♦  * 

In  news  division  promotions  at 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. ,  Mary  Kay  Blake, 
manager  of  news  staff  development, 
was  named  director  of  news  staff 
development  and  Chris  Wells,  USA 
Today  library  director,  assumed 
added  duties  as  Gannett’s  director  of 
library  services,  a  new  position. 

Blake  assumes  responsibility  for 
recruiting  newsroom  personnel  out¬ 
side  Gannett  and  identifying  news 
staff  within  the  company  with  poten¬ 
tial  for  transfer  and  promotion. 

Wells  will  coordinate  all  references 
services  in  the  Rosslyn  corporate 
towers  and  will  consult  with  Gannett 
members  in  upgrading  local  library 
services. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  M.  Comer  director  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Purchasing  Management 
Associa-ion. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
conference  in  Omaha  are:  Stephan  S. 
Grant  Jr.,  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Co.,  Ft.  Lauderale,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Raymond  F.  Burnett  USA 
Today,  second  vice  president;  James 
O.  Dunning,  San  Francisco  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency,  secretary;  and  W.  Kent 
McCall,  Kansas  City  Star  Co.,  trea¬ 
surer. 


GEORGE  LOCKWOOD,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Gannett 
Distinguished  Professor  with  the  W. 
Page  Pitt  School  of  Journalism  at  Mar¬ 
shall  University  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Lockwood,  55,  will  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  beginning  with  the  fall  term  in 
August.  He  is  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  has  been 
with  the  Journal  for  29  years,  serving  in 
several  management  positions,  and 
has  taught  journalism  as  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Milwaukee. 


Four  news  staff  employees  have 
joined  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily 
Reflector.  They  are  reporters  Don 
Reuter  and  Cherie  Evans,  photogra¬ 
pher  Cliff  Hollis  and  sports  writer 
Tom  Morris. 

Reuter  previously  was  an  assistant 
editor  at  New  York  trade  magazines 
and  worked  for  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Raleigh. 

Evans  has  worked  at  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  and  Record  and  Hollis  at 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the  Wil- 
liamston  (N.C.)  Enterprise,,  and  the 

J 


Asheboro  (N.C.)  Tribune,  among 
others.  Morris  has  been  a  writer  at  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald. 

*  * 

David  P.  White,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  for  two  years,  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of  Sentinel 
Communications  Company, 
publisher  of  The  Orlando  Sentinel. 
Previously  he  was  retail  ad  manager 
for  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  following 
18  years  in  advertising  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  DURFEE  FOUNDATION 
Auspices:  California  Western  School  of  Law 

$50,000 
DURFEE  AWARDS 

The  Durfee  Foundation,  a  private,  non-profit  organization,  will  award 
$50,000  tax-free  to  select  individuals  who  have  significantly  enhanced  the 
human  dignity  of  others  through  the  process  of  law  or  legal  institutions. 

FIVE  separate  $10,000  AWARDS  ARE  OFFERED 
The  Durfee  Awards  program  will  require  detailed,  verified  documenta¬ 
tion  of  nominees’  achievements.  Nominees  may  be  volunteers  or  members  of 
any  professional  or  trade  group.  A  candidate's  use  of  law  or  legal  institutions 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  service,  education,  publication,  information  or 
any  concrete,  creative  combination  thereof.  Any  individual  of  any  creed, 
citizenship,  religion,  sex,  race  or  preference  may  qualify.  However,  no  self¬ 
nominations  are  allowed,  nor  will  p>osthumous  awards  be  made. 

Decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  All  awards  are  contingent  upon  the 
judges'  satisfaction  with  the  quality  and  weight  of  evidence  supporting  the 
nominations. 

NOMINATIONS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  AUGUST  15.  1986 

For  further  information/nominating  instructions,  write: 

DURFEE 

- -AWARD - 

Auspices 

California  Western  School  of  Law 
350  Cedar  Street  San  Diego,  California  92101 
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Wlliam  W.  Bowning  Jr.,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
Newspapers,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives.  He  succeeds  Thomas  R. 
Miller,  general  manager  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  of  the  Canandaigua 
Daily  Messenger,  who  continues  to 
serve  on  the  executive  council  as 
immediate  past  president. 

Other  new  officers  elected  are:  C. 
Chris  Henzel,  vice  president  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Olean 
Times-Herald,  who  succeeded 
Browning  as  first  vice  president; 
Matthew  J.  Pronko,  retail  sales 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  News,  second 
vice  president;  and  Edward  J. 
Rounds,  general  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Cortland  Stan¬ 
dard,  who  stays  on  as  treasurer. 

^  ^  if 

Libby  Collins  has  been  appointed 
personnel  manager  and  Phillip 
Webb,  assistant  personnel  manager, 
at  Columbia  (S.C.)  Newspapers,  Inc. , 
publisher  of  The  State  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Record. 

Collins  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1980  as  a  Newspaper  in  Education 
instructor  and  most  recently  was 
employment  training  manager. 

Webb  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1984  as  loss  control  manager  and  is 
responsible  for  employee  benefits  and 
wellness  programs. 


Three  executives  of  the  Seattle  Times  assumed  new  positions  on  July  1 
os  Michael  R.  Rancher  moved  up  from  managing  editor  to  executive 
editor,  and  Alex  MacLeod,  formerly  associate  managing  editor, 
assumed  Rancher's  former  position.  Cyndi  Meagher,  assistant  managing 
editor-Sunday,  succeeded  MacLeod  as  associate  managing  editor. 

The  promotions  followed  executive  editor  James  B.  King's  retirement 
on  June  30,  after  38  years  as  a  member  of  the  news  staff. 

Rancher  joined  the  Times  as  a  reporter  in  1978  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  He  advanced  through  city  editor  posts,  and  managing  editor-news 
to  managing  editor  in  1981. 

AAacLeod,  with  the  Times  since  1976,  covered  county  government  and 
politics  before  holding  city  editing  posts  and  then  assistant  managing 
editor-news  before  becoming  associate  managing  editor  in  1984. 

AAeagher  joined  the  Times  in  1983  as  newsfeatures  editor  and  later 
that  year  was  named  assistant  managing  editor-Sunday.  She  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  features  and  graphics  operations  and  marketing  and  promotions 
activity  in  the  news  department. 

King,  62,  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  and  the  Associate  Press  Managing  Editors  and  headed  the 
state  Associated  Press  members  group.  He  has  been  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
juror. 


Michael  R.  Rancher 


Alex  MacLeod 


Cyndi  AAeagher 


OBITUARIES 


Jay  P.  Goldman,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald- Journal, 
has  been  named  the  first  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  will  teach 
courses  on  the  undergraduate  level 
during  the  coming  academic  year.  He 
is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Herald-Journal  beginning  August  1. 

Goldman  has  served  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  education  writer  for  five 
years.  On  the  staff  since  1978,  he  also 
directs  the  Syracuse  Newspapers’ 
Minority  High  School  Journalism 
Program  and  works  as  a  co-adviser  of 
the  Journalism  Explorer  Post. 


Correction 

The  new  advertising  director  of  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  is  Sue 
OUTSEN.  Her  last  name  was  incor¬ 
rectly  printed  as  Austin  in  the  June  14 
issue. 


Helen  Benedict,  83,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal  from 
1959  to  her  retirement  in  1970,  died  in 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  on  May  1. 

A  1924  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism,  she 
joined  the  women’s  department  staff 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  society  reporter 
in  1947.  Her  son,  Howard  Benedict  of 
Titusville,  Fla.,  is  aerospace  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  at  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  a  grandson,  Les  Peck,  is 
assistant  features  editor  at  the  Fort 
Collins  Coloradoan. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jill  Zubof  Conrad,  37,  former 
photo  editor  for  Associated  Press 
Newsfeatures,  died  of  cancer  June  8 
at  her  home  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.J. 

She  was  in  charge  of  photo  produc¬ 
tion  from  1980  to  1985  and  prior  to 
that  was  a  photo  editor  for  Burda 
Publications  of  West  Germany.  She 
held  journalism  degrees  from  Elmira 


(N.Y.)  College  and  the  University  of 
Bonn.  Her  husband,  Fred,  is  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  H.  Savage,  69,  a  former 
reporter  and  editor  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  later  a  corporate  special¬ 
ist  in  investor  relations,  died  April  30 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dorothy  Louise  Trower,  78, 
newspaper  columnist  and  mother  of 
Myron  F.  Fuller,  publisher  of  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  died 
May  10  at  her  Brockton  home  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  Known  to  WBET- 
Radio  listeners  and  Enterprise  read¬ 
ers  as  Dorothy  Dale,  her  broadcast 
career  covered  30  years  and  her  col¬ 
umn  ran  until  a  year  ago.  Her  first 
husband,  Albert  W.  Fuller,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Enterprise,  died  in 
1969. 
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Student  editor 
hangs  himself 

A.  Ross  Mayhew,  22  year-old  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware’s  newspaper,  The  Review,  was 
found  hanged  to  death  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  on  May  22,  an  apparent  suicide. 

Mayhew  is  the  son  of  Arthur  E. 
Mayhew,  publisher  of  the  Bucks 
County  (Pa.)  Courier-Times. 

Mayhew,  a  senior,  was  scheduled 
to  graduate  two  weeks  before  his 
death. 

Brooklyn  weekly 
will  expand 

The  Brooklyn  Paper  Publications 
plans  to  begin  borough-wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  T/i^BrooWyn  Paper  August,  1. 

The  newspaper  will  be  sold  on  700 
newsstands  for  500  a  copy.  Annual 
subscriptions  will  be  $10  in  Brooklyn 
and  $15  out  of  town. 

The  company  already  publishes 
four  community  weeklies  including 
papers  covering  Park  Slope,  Carroll 
Gardens  and  Cobble  Hill,  Brooklyn 
Heights  and  a  paper  for  downtown 


Brooklyn  office  workers. 

Advertising  in  the  new  weekly  will 
be  sold  both  separately  and  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  other  weeklies. 

Brooklyn  Paper  Publications  said 
the  new  weekly  will  be  the  first  to 
have  borough-wide  distribution  since 
1971. 

Greenwich,  Conn, 
weekly  to  fold 

The  weekly  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Gazette,  formerly  known  as  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Gazette,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  publisher  of  a  competing  Green¬ 
wich  weekly  which  will  fold  the 
acquired  newspaper. 

Jay  A.  Shaw,  chairman  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Media  of  Stamford,  announced 
the  Gazette  has  been  purchased  by 
Brooks  Community  Newspapers 
which  publishes  the  Greenwich 
News. 

Sale  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Associated  Media  will  continue  its 
other  publications  which  include  the 
Stamford  Mail  and  Intercorp. 

Brooks  also  publishes  the  weeklies 
Westport  News,  Fairfield  Citizen- 
News,  Darien  News-Review,  Nor¬ 
walk  Trader  and  the  Carriage  Trader 


in  Norwalk  and  New  Canaan. 

As  part  of  the  purchase  arrange¬ 
ment,  Brooks  and  Associated  Media 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  marketing.  The  deal  will 
enable  advertisers  to  buy  various 
combinations  of  weeklies  owned  by 
the  two  companies. 

Shaw  is  a  former  publisher  of  Times 
Mirror  Co.’s  Stamford  Advocate  and 
Greenwich  Time. 

AWNY  elects 
Minard  president 

Advertising  Women  of  New  York 
Inc.  recently  announced  the  election 
of  Sally  Minard  of  Lotas,  Minard, 
Patton,  Mclver  to  her  second  term  as 
president  of  the  organization,  which 
has  a  membership  of  some  800  execu¬ 
tive  women  in  advertising,  marketing, 
publishing,  research,  promotion  and 
public  relations. 

AWNY  also  presented  Eleanor 
FitzSimons,  executive  vice  president 
of  Weintraub  &  FitzSimons  Inc. — 
Public  Relations,  with  its  President’s 
Award  “for  her  outstanding  public 
relations  guidance  and  contributions 
in  furthering  AWNY’s  goals  and  pro¬ 
grams.” 


Almost  everyone  has  done  an  about-face  after  seeing  what 
publishers  are  doing  with  the  System/38  from  CDS  these 
days.  One  of  our  customers  is  processing  40,000  retail  ads 
plus  60,000  classified  ads  per  month  from  12  remote  sales 
offices  feeding  5  composition  centers  for  52  different  publi¬ 
cations  . .  .  all  with  sub-second  response  time . .  .all  with  one 
System/38 . . .  and  that  ain’t  hay. 


C^cAlIVb 

9300  W.  110th  street 
Suite  150 

Overland  Par1(,  KS  66210 
913  451-4618 


An  IBM  Value-Added  Remarketer 


Newspaper  software  professionals. 
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Photo  scanners  move  into  pagination 

According  to  key  players  in  the  scanner  industry,  the  merging 
of  the  two  prepress  technologies  is  a  logical  development 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Scanning  is  moving  into 
pagination  —  and  into  low-end  mar¬ 
kets. 

That  was  one  of  the  biggest  trends 
to  emerge  from  the  new  scanners 
shown  at  the  recent  58th  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Operations  Management  Conference 
and  Exposition  held  June  21-25  in 
Atlanta. 

According  to  key  players  in  the 
scanner  industry,  the  merging  of  the 
two  prepress  technologies  is  a  logical 
development. 

The  two  functions,  after  all,  are 
somewhat  related.  Pagination  is 
essentially  making  up  a  page  elec¬ 
tronically,  while  scanning  is  simply  a 
computerized  way  of  preparing 
photos  and  graphics  for  the  best 
reproduction. 

“Certainly  the  two  technologies 
push  each  other,”  said  James  Sal¬ 
mon,  managing  director  of  CrosHeld’s 
British  company  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  firm’s  American  opera¬ 
tions. 

Manufacturers  also  apparently 
believe  that  combining  the  two  func¬ 
tions  into  relatively  limited  —  but 
inexpensive  —  packages  will  give 
them  entry  into  the  lower-end  market 
of  small  newspapers. 

The  product  Crosfield  itself  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  conference  demonstrates 
just  how  much  the  line  between  scan¬ 
ning  and  pagination  is  blurring,  as 
well  as  the  push  towards  the  low-end 
user. 

Sirius  250  is  described  by  Crosfield 
as  an  “electronic  page  composition 
system,”  but  it  processes  pages  with 
a  modular  color  scanner. 

Pictures  are  “quick-scanned”  in  30 
seconds  and  the  operator  then  com¬ 
poses  the  page  using  an  x-y  tablet, 
cursor  and  color  display  monitor.  The 
scanned  pictures  from  the  system’s 
memory  appear  in  black-and-white  on 
the  color  monitor  and  are  cropped  on 
the  screen.  Pictures  can  be  viewed  in 
color  with  an  optional  terminal. 

“Sirius,  we  feel,  is  a  tremendously 
cost-effective  package  .  .  .  (that) 
gives  users  the  ability  to  move  up  into 


pagination  and  scanning,”  Salmon 
said. 

Small  paper  needs 
In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Salmon 
said  Crosfield  was  positioning  Sirius 
for  smaller  newspapers  “based, 
really,  on  our  understanding  of  the 
market  needs”  as  well  as  the  declin¬ 
ing  cost  of  scanner  technologies. 

Another  big  company,  DuPont, 
introduced  its  own  low-end  pagina¬ 
tion  and  scanning  device,  named  the 
MSR  2000  System. 


MSR  is  a  monochrome  scanner  for 
halftones  using  an  helium-neon  laser 
recorder  for  high  resolution.  It  also, 
however,  allows  interactive  page  lay¬ 
out  and  image  manipulation. 

And  Dainippon  Screen  Mfg.  Co. 
Ltd.  introduced  a  scanner  product 
aimed  squarely  at  newspapers  with 
only  a  few  simple  color  requirements. 

Its  TG-2000  tint  generator  uses  its 
Direct  Scanagraph  scanner  to  desig¬ 
nate  dot  percentages  for  each  separa¬ 
tion  in  the  tint-laying  stage. 

Aiming  at  an  even  lower-end  user, 
Digi-Colour  Technologies,  a  division 
of  Newscolour  Corp.,  was  showing  a 
camera  that  allows  users  to  produce 
camera-ready  masking  from  a  layout 
that  includes  the  photos  to  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  uses  the 
camera  to  produce  a  page  of  automo¬ 
bile  advertisements  including  as 
many  as  60  color  pictures  reproduced 
from  Polaroid  instant  photographs. 

“What  this  is  is  a  photo-mechanical 
pagination  system,”  Digi-Colour 
president  Peter  F.  Moeritz  said. 
“You  see  the  page  the  way  it  actually 
will  look.” 

A  similar  product  using  paste-to- 
size  photos  on  a  paper  layout  was 
shown  by  Houston-based  Prentice 
Colour.  The  camera  shoots  through 


the  bottom  of  the  layout,  producing  a 
masked  full  page. 

High-end  combinations 
But  even  at  the  high  end  of  the 
market,  scanner  firms  seem  to  be 
edging  towards  a  combination  of  pagi¬ 
nation  and  scanning. 

For  example,  at  the  same  time  it 
announced  its  lower-end  Sirius  prod¬ 
uct,  Crosfield  introduced  a  line  of 
scanners  called  Scantex  tailored  for 
use  with  Scitex  pagination  systems. 
More  significantly,  several  high- 


end  scanners  shown  at  this  year’s 
ANPA  show  emphasized  very  high 
resolution  outputs  that  approach  the 
quality  needed  for  newspaper  text 
reproduction. 

A  good  example  was  the  RZ  210L 
scanner  introduced  at  the  show  by 
Royal  Zenith.  Using  an  argon,  or 
“blue”  laser  light  source  that  is  emit¬ 
ted  from  only  one  source,  the  210L 
produces  screen  dots  ranging  up  to 
500  lines  per  inch,  said  Cyril  N.  Beer, 
who  was  demonstrating  the  product. 

“With  a  laser  image  of  an  eight-dot 
line,  you  effectively  have  4,0(X)  lines 
per  inch,  for  a  fine  quality  text,”  Beer 
said. 

And  while  Royal  Zenith  is  not 
emphasizing  a  text  capacity  for  the 
scanner,  it  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  increasing  technological  capabili¬ 
ties  of  scanners. 

High-tech  simplicity 

The  Royal  Zenith  machine  demon¬ 
strates  another  trend  common  to  the 
high-end  scanners:  using  sophisticted 
technology  to  keep  operator  tasks  or 
know-how  to  a  minimum. 

Nine  programs  can  be  set  to  weight 
the  newspaper’s  production  variables 
such  as  ink,  paper  or  press  condi¬ 
tions,  giving  the  operator  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  during  the 
proofing  stage.  Beer  said. 


Manufacturers  also  apparently  believe  that 
combining  the  two  functions  into  relatively  limited  — 
but  inexpensive  —  packages  will  give  them  entry 
into  the  lower-end  market  of  small  newspapers. 
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Crosfield's  Sirius  workstation. 


Royal  Zenith's  RZ  210L  loser  scanning  system. 


“This  actually  gives  you  a  surer 
proofing  than  any  of  the  hard-copy 
proofings,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  other  preset  calibra¬ 
tions  can  automatically  correct 
desired  highlights,  densities  and  gray 
balances. 

With  a  “regular-type  trans¬ 
parency,”  Beer  said,  scanner  opera¬ 
tors  need  not  even  consult  the  moni¬ 
tor. 

And  the  monitor  is  fully  interactive. 
Beer  said,  with  no  knobs  or  other 
instrumentation. 

“We  concentrate  on  reliability  and 
ease  of  operation  and  ease  of  learning 
how  to  use  (the  machine),”  Beer  said. 

Much  the  same  point  was  made  by 
Robert  A.  Janukowicz,  scanner  spe¬ 
cialist  for  another  big  manufacturer, 
Scitex. 

Speaking  of  Scitex’ s  new  Smart 
Scanner,  Janukowicz  said,  “The  idea 
is  you  don’t  need  to  know  color  — 
just  what  you  want.” 

Getting  to  that  simple  point 
involves  a  lot  of  high-tech,  however. 

Scitex,  for  example,  describes  its 
Smart  Scanner  as  using  “robotics” 
and  “artificial  intelligence”  to  per¬ 
form  its  work. 

Scanning  with  robotics 

The  robotics  function  involves 
automatic  positioning  of  the  casette 
containing  the  image  to  be  processed. 
AI  is  used  in  the  “interpretive  func¬ 
tions”  of  the  scanner  as  it  processes 
information  such  as  data  on  highlights 
or  shadows,  Janukowicz  said. 

Like  the  Crosfield  and  Royal 
Zenith  scanners.  Smart  Scanner 
makes  extensive  use  of  menus  for  its 
functions. 

In  addition,  the  machine  is  fully 
digital  —  reflecting  a  trend  away 
from  the  extensive  array  of  knobs  and 
buttons  that  typified  early  scanners. 

The  new  Scitex  machine  marks  a 
greater  departure  in  its  elimination  of 
lasers  as  the  primary  light  source  for 


scanning. 

Instead,  Smart  Scanner  uses  a  “dif¬ 
fused  flourescent  bulb,  not  like  the 
hard-light  source  of  a  typical  scan¬ 
ner,”  the  firm’s  scanner  specialist 
Janukowicz  said. 

“Because  of  that  dust,  fingerprints, 
that  kind  of  thing  (on  the  image 
casette)  is  not  a  big  deal,”  he  said. 

Like  several  other  sophisticated 
scanners  presented  at  the  ANPA 
show,  the  new  Scitex  machine 
employs  CCD  (charge-coupled 
device)  optics  to  get  high-resolution 
samplings.  Scitex  says  its  CCD  can 
detect  picture  data  amounting  to 
7,200  spots  per  inch,  or  288  lines  to 
the  millimeter. 


The  idea  is  to  eliminate  as  much  as 
possible  the  need  for  hard-copy 
proofing,  said  Roy  H.  Fuller,  Hell’s 
executive  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing. 

Hell’s  scanner  includes  a  “win¬ 
dowing”  function  allowing  operators 
to  concentrate  on  small  parts  of  an 
image  without  affecting  the  rest  of 
it  —essentially  an  electronic  version 
of  darkroom  “burning  in.” 

“A  classic  example  is  when  you 
want  to  look  at  a  girl’s  face  (in  a  pho¬ 
tograph)  in  a  catalog  and  you  want  to 
change  the  flesh  tone,  but  nothing 
else,”  Fuller  said. 

Tracking  dot  gains 

At  the  same  time  scanners  are 


Monitors  on  these  new  scanners  ...are  typically 
capable  of  presenting  a  low-resolution  image  for 
color  camparison  and  a  high-resolution  picture  for 
final  editing  work. 


Aiding  the  eye 

Yet  in  the  new  scanners  all  this 
technology  is  at  the  service,  essen¬ 
tially,  of  the  unaided  eye. 

Monitors  on  these  new  scanners, 
for  example,  are  typically  capable  of 
presenting  a  low-resolution  image  for 
color  comparison  and  high-resolu- 
tion  picture  for  final  editing  work. 

Hell  Graphic  Systems’s  Scanskop, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  Print  ’85 
show  last  year,  emphasizes  unaided 
eye  comparisons  with  its  monitor 
functions. 

An  operator,  for  instance,  can  split 
the  screen  and  see  two  processed 
images  side-by-side,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally.  He  can  see  a  before- 
and-after  comparison.  And  he  can 
merge  correction  data  from  previous 
work  using  a  floppy  disc  memory 
source. 


increasingly  going  digital,  they  are 
also  adding  devices  such  as  “mice” 
or  track  balls  to  move  the  cursor  more 
efficiently,  and  in  the  same  way  a 
darkroom  operator  might. 

On  several  machines,  such  as  the 
Scitex  Smart  Scanner,  the  cursor  is 
given  even  more  functions  — 
becoming  a  roving  densitometer,for 
example. 

Letting  sun  shine 

In  its  effort  to  make  scanning  tech¬ 
nology  more  accessible,  DS  America 
has  designed  its  TG-2()0  scanner  to 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  an  office 
copier. 

“All  processing  is  on-line,  and  it’s 
totally  a  daylight  process,”  marketing 
and  sales  manager  Dennis  E.  Mason 
said. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Profile  of  the  newspaper  production  manager 

Best  production  managers  not  ‘nerds/  panel  says;  their 
technical  know-how  is  good,  but  their  managerial  skills  are  weak 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Despite  the  widely  held  stereotype, 
the  best  production  managers  are  not 
the  nose-to-the-grindstone  “com¬ 
puter  nerd”  types,  according  to  a 
newspaper  operations  panel. 

Instead,  the  best  production  man¬ 
agers  are  team  players  with  vision 
who  know  how  best  to  keep  workers 
motivated,  productive  —  and  inno¬ 
vative,  the  panel  generally  con¬ 
cluded. 

And  the  good  news,  they  said,  is 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  newspaper 
production  managers  already  have 
many  of  the  qualities  that  would  let 
them  become  that  kind  of  manager. 

The  bad  news,  one  panelist  added, 
is  that  production  managers  still  tend 
to  be  lousy  managers. 

Referring  to  what  he  said  was  a 
representative  poll  of  35  production 
managers,  consultant  Melvin  P.  Reid 
said  “only  10%  appeared  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  complete  managers.” 

Reid  was  among  three  management 
experts  who  spoke  at  the  recent 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Operations  Management 
Conference  in  Atlanta. 

Reid,  president  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.-based  Byron  Harless,  Reid  and 
Associates,  said  the  majority  of  pro¬ 
duction  managers  —  some  60%  — 
lacked  forceful  leadership. 

In  addition,  they  were  woefully 
short  on  academic  skills,  with  only 
20%  holding  college  degrees  and  only 
14%  scoring  above  the  norm  in  rapid 
reading  skills. 

However,  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
managers  were  stupid. 

In  fact,  70%  scored  above  the  norm 
in  “critical  thinking,”  Reid  said.  And 
80%  scored  above  the  norm  in  techni¬ 
cal  expertise.  Some  70%  were  also 
above  the  norm  in  “common  sense,” 
the  consultant  said. 

Working  production  managers  also 
have  some  managerial  skills,  he 
added.  They  score  very  high  in  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  optimism  and  general 
knowledge  of  “managerial  princi¬ 
pals,”  Reid  said. 

The  problem  is  that  too  many  of 
those  managers  were  squandering 


their  talents  by  compulsively  working 
long  hours  or  compensating  for  their 
“flat  personality”  with  technical 
know-how. 

“Whatever  technical  knowledge 
the  production  manager  of  tomorrow 
must  have,  it’s  still  a  fact  he  must  be  a 
good  manager,”  Reid  said.  “We  need 
to  give  them  more  vision  and  techni¬ 
cal  expertise.” 

Quality  circles 

Much  the  same  point  was  made  by 
Gary  Kleinhenn,  who  manages  the 
successful  “quality  circles”  program 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  a  time  of  burgeoning  technical 
knowledge,  Kleinhenn  argued,  peo¬ 
ple-oriented  managers  are  more  than 
ever  needed  to  keep  up  productivity. 


Referring  to  what 
he  said  was  a 
representative  poll 
of  35  production 
managers . . .  “only 
10%  appeared  to  be 
reasonably  complete 
managers.” 


“The  problem  with  people  and 
machines,”  he  said,  “is  that 
machines  breed  technocrats.  A  tech¬ 
nocrat  is  a  person  who  no  longer  uses 
the  English  language  and  now  speaks 
in  high  tech.  The  more  sophisticated 
the  machines,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  the  lay  person  to  understand. 
What  is  created  are  communications 
gaps. 

“There  can  be  no  understanding,” 
he  continued,  “if  the  parties  involved 
don’t  speak  the  same  language,  and  if 
understanding  is  lost  —  so  is  produc¬ 
tivity.” 

To  bridge  the  gap  at  the  Free  Press, 
the  newspaper  in  1981  introduced  the 
quality  circle  idea  in  its  operations, 
circulation,  finance,  advertising  and 
human  resource  divisions. 

First  popularized  by  the  Japanese, 
quality  circles  typically  involve  six- 


to-eight  people  from  the  same  work 
area  who  volunteer  to  meet  regularly 
and  discuss  problems  in  their  area. 

“The  kinds  of  problems  they 
attempt  to  solve  can  be  big  or  small, 
and  in  all  cases  they  are  important  to 
the  people”  in  the  group,  Kleinhenn 
said. 

Quality  circles  at  the  Free  Press 
have  tackled  numerous  problems  — 
and  at  times  have  dramatically  in¬ 
creased  productivity. 

Paper  handlers,  for  example,  found 
a  way  to  sharpen  knives  that  helps 
prevent  web  breaks. 

Pressmen  installed  sump  pump 
drains  to  prevent  water  runoff  that 
can  damage  paper.  Kleinhenn’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  savings  in  time  and 
money:  $1,000  a  month. 

Mailroom  employees  invested  a 
new  type  of  hilo  and  are  filing  for 
patent  rights,  Kleinhenn  said.  And  a 
quality  circle  project  to  prevent  paper 
jam  ups  saves  $50,000  annually,  he 
said. 

Union  engineers  recently  installed 
storm  windows  in  a  project  that  will 
pay  for  itself  in  just  14  months. 

“Measuring  only  heat  retention, 
we  expect  to  save  in  excess  of 
$100,000  annually,”  he  said. 

Quality  circles  fit  well,  Kleinhenn 
said,  with  the  changes  in  business 
style  that  have  seen  more  workers 
managing  themselves  and  working 
less  with  one  boss  than  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  management  and  employees. 

This  kind  of  management  —  which 
Kleinhenn  calls  the  “facilitator  style 
of  managing”  also  provides  better 
productivity  in  the  long  run  than  tradi¬ 
tional  management  techniques,  he 
said. 

“The  traditional  management  style 
can  give  impressive  short-term 
results.  However,  longer  term  studies 
found  employees  under  the  tradi¬ 
tional  management  style  to  be  less 
motivated,  less  productive  and  more 
hostile.  The  traditional  management 
style  promotes  bum  out  and  ‘take  this 
job  and  shove  it’  attitudes,”  Klein¬ 
henn  said. 

By  contrast,  he  said,  “quality  cir¬ 
cles  is  a  win-win  situation  for  all 
involved.” 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


with  journalism. 

Students  expect  faculty  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  counsel,  conversation  and 
help  in  a  variety  of  matters,  some  not 
associated  with  journalism. 

Professors  are  often  given  short 
notice  for  some  projects,  such  as 
judging  a  newspaper  contest  or 
speaking  to  high  school  students. 

And,  of  course,  professors  are 
expected  to  do  a  first-rate  job  of 
teaching. 

This  is  right  and  proper,  and 
incoming  faculty  are  told  what  to 
anticipate  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Newcomers  who  have  not  spent 
much  time  in  the  classroom  tend  to 
concentrate  on  teaching  and  let  the 
other  areas  slide. 

That  might  be  good  for  the  stu¬ 
dents,  but  it  won’t  pay  off  for  the 
professor. 


If  you  are  accustomed 
to  liberal  expense 
accounts,  you  may  be 
startled  by  university 
procedures. 


If  you  do  not  do  the  other  things, 
you  will  not  get  tenure  and  you  will 
not  be  promoted.  And  that’s  a  sticky 
wicket  for  journalism  professors 
coming  out  of  the  newsroom. 

Publish  or  perish.  Publish  does  not 
mean  writing  travel  stories  or  cover¬ 
ing  sports  events  for  a  wire  service  or 
spending  summers  writing  stories  for 
a  newspaper.  Many  a  professor  has 
given  up  teaching  and  returned  to  the 
newsroom  because  of  problems  in 
this  area. 

If  you  are  working  for  a  newspaper 
and  are  contemplating  applying  for  a 
journalism  teaching  job,  what  should 
be  your  concerns? 

1.  Workload.  No  clock  watchers 
need  apply.  Be  prepared  to  devote 
long  hours.  That  is  something  many 
reporters  and  editors  can  handle 
because  their  schedules  are  often  ir¬ 
regular,  but  if  you  are  accustomed  to 
the  regular  hours  of  working  on  the 
copy  desk,  it  could  be  a  difficult 
adjustment. 

2.  Teaching.  You  do  not  walk  into  a 
classroom,  dig  into  your  vast  reser¬ 
voir  of  experience  and  start  teaching. 
Preparation  is  the  key,  and  since  your 
course  schedule  is  likely  to  change 
from  semester  to  semester,  you  must 
be  flexible.  Some  journalism  depart¬ 


ments  use  local  newspaper  reporters 
and  editors  as  part-time  teachers.  If 
that’s  the  case  in  your  area,  you  might 
give  that  a  try  to  see  how  well  you 
adapt  and  whether  you  like  it.  Unen- 
thusiastic  teachers  will  not  last  long. 

3.  Money.  Be  prepared  for  a  cut  in 
base  pay.  But  summer  jobs  could 
bring  your  yearly  income  close  to 
what  it  is  now.  Newspapers  often 
need  part-time  help  in  the  summer  as 
vacation  relief  for  regular  staffers. 
Remember,  your  university  pay  is 
based  on  a  nine-month  or  10-month 
contract,  giving  you  10-12  weeks  in 
the  summer  to  make  up  some  of  the 
deficit.  If  you  work  summers  away 
from  your  home  tax  base,  this  can 
result  in  significant  tax  reductions, 
but  you  must  keep  detailed  records  of 
lodging,  food,  mileage  and  other 
deductible  expenses. 

4.  Vacation  time.  Usually  three 
weeks  between  fall  and  spring  semes¬ 
ters,  a  week  in  the  spring  and  the 
aforementioned  10-12  weeks  in  the 
summer.  Of  course,  you  are  expected 
to  use  some  of  this  time  for  research 
and  publication. 

5.  Other  fringe  benefits.  University 
pension  plans  are  often  better  than 
newspaper  pension  plans,  but  they 
vary  widely.  Do  not  assume  it  will  be 
better.  Ask.  Your  children  and/or 
spouse  probably  would  pay  lower  tui¬ 
tion  than  other  students.  If  you  have 
several  children,  this  could  be  a  major 
factor  in  your  decision.  Usually  you 
will  have  several  medical  plans  to 
choose  from,  and  most  schools  also 
have  a  dental  plan. 

6.  Expenses.  If  you  are  accustomed 
to  liberal  expense  accounts,  you  may 
be  startled  by  university  procedures. 
Although  professors  are  expected  to 
attend  seminars  and  conferences, 
they  often  pay  some  or  all  of  the  costs 
involved,  such  as  air  fare,  registra¬ 
tion,  hotel,  meals,  etc.  These  are  tax 
deductible,  of  course. 

I  volunteered  for  a  university  com¬ 
mittee  to  evaluate  applicants  for 
medical  and  dental  schools.  I  was 
invited  to  a  luncheon  to  discuss  the 
procedures  and  to  meet  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  When 
lunch  was  over,  each  of  us  received  a 
bill.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch. 

Most  university  affairs,  even  when 
the  meal  is  provided,  have  a  no-host 
bar  or  no  bar  at  all.  Professors  pay  for 
themselves  and  guests  at  all  of  the  UA 
journalism  department’s  student- 
faculty  affairs,  including  the  spring 
awards  banquet  and  the  annual  soft- 
ball  picnic.  And  attendance  is 
expected. 

7.  Leisure  time.  School  plays  havoc 
with  your  family  life.  If  your  spouse 
and/or  family  are  not  sympathetic. 


this  can  be  a  major  problem.  Discuss 
this  in  detail  before  making  the 
plunge.  This  can  be  alleviated  with 
planning,  but  be  aware  that  some 
school  functions  or  responsibilities 
may  get  in  the  way  of  the  best-laid 
plans. 

Is  it  worth  it?  It  depends  on  the 
individual.  Teaching  can  provide  a  lot 
of  satisfaction,  particularly  when 
some  of  your  students  progress  and 
you  have  been  a  factor  in  that  de¬ 
velopment. 

But  the  university  structure  is  not 
for  everyone.  Unfortunately,  the 
academic  community  has  a  tendency 
to  look  down  on  journalists  as  if  we 
are  not  up  to  their  scholarly  stan¬ 
dards.  And  journalists,  particularly 
those  from  the  newsroom,  often  stub¬ 
bornly  resist  becoming  a  part  of  the 
university  scene. 

If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  would  I? 

Yes.  Only  I  wish  I  had  done  it  five 
years  earlier.  Despite  all  the  irritation 
with  paperwork  and  the  time  required 
for  research,  it  is  satisfying  more 
often  than  it  is  frustrating. 


And  who  knows, 
maybe  some  day  one  of 
my  students  will  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 


The  successes  may  seem  small. 
One  semester  I  had  each  of  my  19 
rookie  news  writers  interview  a  UA 
student  from  a  small  town,  write  a 
news  story  about  that  person  and  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  subject’s  hometown 
newspaper.  The  stories  were  not  out¬ 
standing,  but  13  of  them  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

That  was  exhilarating  for  both  the 
students  and  the  teacher.  There’s 
something  special  about  that  first 
byline. 

Journalism  students  seem  different 
than  other  students.  They  possess  an 
energy  and  zeal  that  is  contagious. 
They  believe  in  the  public’s  right  to 
know  and  they  want  to  be  a  part  of  the 
process.  The  cynicism  may  come 
later,  but  at  this  stage  in  their  careers 
they  want  to  change  the  world  and 
make  it  a  better  and  more  honorable 
place  in  which  to  live. 

That  makes  them  stimulating  and 
fun  to  be  around. 

They  also  can  depress  you  and  lift 
your  spirits  in  a  matter  of  moments. 

1  had  one  student  struggling  with 
language  problems.  She  wrote  that 
church  members  in  a  trial  were 
accused  of  “aiding  and  embedding” 
aliens  in  crossing  illegally  into  the 
country.  In  another  story,  she  quoted 
someone  as  saying  he  “felt  like  Don 
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Quixote  jostling  with  windmills.” 

Initially,  I  laughed  heartily  at  the 
incorrect  words,  but  then  came  the 
unpleasant  task  of  telling  her  about 
the  mistakes  without  making  her  feel 
stupid. 

I  was  concerned  about  this  and  my 
countenance  reflected  my  discom¬ 
fort. 

Two  other  students  in  the  class 
noticed  my  furrowed  brow,  and  later 
in  the  day  they  stopped  me  in  the  hall 


Investigative 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Oregonian,  Santa  Fe  (N.M.) 
Reporter,  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
Broward  County  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Seattle  Times, 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News/Sun 
Sentinel,  WEHCO  Media  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Arkansas,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 

The  investigative  stories  covered 
bad  doctors,  money  laundering,  the 
plight  of  Washington  Indians,  the 
alleged  hidden  wealth  of  former  Phil¬ 
ippine  president  Ferdinand  E.  Mar¬ 
cos,  toxic  chemicals,  prison  abuses, 
private  contract  towing,  Muslim 
minister  Louis  Farrakhan,  divorce, 
aging  buses  and  an  Oregon  cult  col¬ 
ony. 

IRE  board  chairman  Tom  Renner, 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday's  orga¬ 
nized  crime  specialist,  said  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  membership  has  made  a 
“dramatic  shift”  toward  excellence 
in  reporting. 

Renner,  a  staffer  on  IRE’s  Arizona 
crime  investigation  project,  which 
was  initiated  after  the  murder  of 
newsman  Don  Bolles,  said  younger 
investigative  reporters  are  much 
more  professional  than  they  were  10 
years  ago,  a  fact  he  attributed  to  les¬ 
sons  learned  in  IRE. 

“They’re  better  at  looking  at  rec¬ 
ords,  dealing  with  law  enforcement 
officers,  interviewing  and  handling 
sources,”  he  explained.  “They  also 
know  what  kind  of  subjects  to  take 
on.  These  are  not  things  they  learn  in 
journalism  school  or  even  on  news¬ 
papers.” 

IRE  president  Joe  Rigert  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
acknowledged  that  fear  of  libel  suits 


and  presented  me  with  a  red  carna¬ 
tion. 

“We  thought  you  needed  a  little 
cheering  up,”  one  of  them  said. 

After  they  left,  I  gazed  at  the 
flower.  My  mind  wandered  back  to 
my  days  as  a  sports  editor.  They  were 
happy  times  for  the  most  part,  but 
there  were  occasions  when  the  job 
wasn’t  fun,  when  writers  fussed  about 
story  play  or  being  overworked,  or 
management  cut  my  news  space  or 


trimmed  the  sports  budget,  or  a 
reporter  said  he  couldn’t  cover  some¬ 
thing  because  he  was  having  a  ner¬ 
vous  breakdown  or  was  in  jail  for 
drunken  driving. 

Suddenly  “embedded”  and  “jos¬ 
tling”  didn’t  seem  so  terrible. 

There’s  something  to  be  said  for 
smelling  the  flowers,  even  if  it’s  only 
one  red  carnation. 

.And  who  knows,  maybe  some  day 
one  of  my  students  will  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 


has  made  newspapers  more  cautious, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  the  lawsuits 
also  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
making  journalists  more  careful  and 
painstaking. 

“At  the  Star,”  he  continued, 
“when  we  publish  we  know  we  have 
it  right.  Everbody  should  be  doing 
this.  It  won’t  end  libel,  but  it  will 
reduce  it.” 

Rigert  claimed  IRE  techniques  are 
being  “institutionalized”  in  every 
day  reporting. 

“And  it’s  not  mostly  cops  and  rob¬ 
bers  stuff  as  it  was  when  IRE 


because  they  couldn’t  prove  their 
allegations. 

Reporters  are  doing  less  guessing 
and  more  fact-finding,  he  went  on. 

“Also  there’s  much  less  use  of  gim¬ 
micks  and  tricking  people  to  get  sto¬ 
ries.  Reporting  is  more  professional 
and  responsible,”  he  said. 

Mollenhoff,  currently  a  journalism 
professor,  believes  also  that 
publishers  are  showing  stronger  sup¬ 
port  for  investigative  reporting. 

He  observed  that  publishers  and 
editors  are  generally  not  opposed  to 
investigative  reporting  when  the 


“They’re  better  at  looking  at  records,  dealing  with 
law  enforcement  officers,  interviewing  and  handling 
sources,”  he  explained. 


started,”  Rigert  said.  “Now  the 
emphasis  is  on  social  problems,  busi¬ 
ness,  health  care,  education  and  other 
topics.” 

Another  veteran  investigative 
reporter,  Clark  Mollenhoff,  claimed 
IRE  has  “professionalized  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Washington  correspondent,  said  that 
10  years  ago  investigative  reporters 
tended  to  “go  with  low  key  stories” 


reporter  can  come  up  with  solid  work 
and  credible  sources. 

“They  don’t  want  their  asses  sued 
for  several  million  dollars,  he  said. 

In  a  speech,  Washington  Post  man¬ 
aging  editor  Leonard  Downie  hailed 
investigative  reporting  as  “wide¬ 
spread  and  more  influential  than  ever 
before.  In  the  last  two  years,  most 
Pulitzer  Prizes  have  been  for  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.” 


ASNE  postpones  South  Africa  trip 


The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  postponed  indefi¬ 
nitely  its  trip  to  South  Africa  which 
had  been  scheduled  for  August. 

The  postponement  was  brought 
about  by  the  state  of  emergency  in 
South  Africa,  which  included  exten¬ 
sive  restrictions  on  the  news  media’s 
ability  to  report  on  the  country’s 
racial  unrest. 

Earl  Foell,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  ASNE 
coordinator  of  the  trip,  said  it  was 
called  off  in  protest  of  the  press 
restrictions. 


“ASNE  didn’t  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  by  going  we  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  restrictions,”  Foell  said. 

He  added  that  the  South  African 
government  said  editors  making  the 
trip  would  have  to  abide  by  the  same 
regulations  in  force  for  journalists  sta¬ 
tioned  in  South  Africa. 

Reps  to  merge 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  newspaper 
advertising  representative  firms  Mil¬ 
lion  Market  Newspapers  and  Times 
Mirror  National  Marketing  were  dis¬ 
cussing  a  merger  agreement. 
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Advertising  Data 

May  1986/1985 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


1986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m 


ROP  Local . 

41,997 

41,503 

Preprint  Local . 

35,425 

24,006 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,253 

7,294 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,980 

3,550 

Clossified . 

56,591 

53,387 

Total . 

143,246 

129,740 

Knickerbocker  News-e 

ROP  Locol . 

24,160 

20,729 

Preprint  Local . 

32,265 

21,326 

ROP  Notional . 

7,201 

7,329 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,980 

3,550 

Clossified. . 

X897 

32,130 

Total . 

100,503 

85,064 

Tirnes-Unkm-S 

ROP  Locol . 

22,080 

22,452 

Preprint  Local . 

70,930 

51,650 

ROP  Notional . 

4,275 

4,018 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,600 

7,260 

Clossified . 

27,316 

23,968 

Totol . 

136,201 

109,348 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

379,950 

324,152 

AUBURN,  WASH. 

Globe  News-m 

ROPLocol . 

14,863 

15,147 

Preprint  Local . 

33 

31 

ROP  Notional . 

218 

455 

Clossified . 

19,991 

19,396 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

35,072 

34,998 

AUGUSTA, 

,  ME. 

Kennebec  Joumal-m 

ROP  Locol . 

25,889 

24,013 

Preprint  Local . 

44,853 

986 

35,551 

454 

ROP  Notional . 

1,257 

1,483 

Preprint  NotiorKil . 

88 

Clossified . 

19,158 

16,452 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

91,245 

986 

77,499 

454 

BAF4GOR, 

ME. 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Locol . 

28,463 

4,746 

21,824 

8,113 

Preprint  Local . 

20,926 

25,409 

24,896 

12,870 

ROP  Notional . 

2,432 

2,786 

Preprint  Notional . 

648 

972 

Classified . 

17,832 

17,277 

5 

Total . 

69,653 

30,155 

67,431 

21,960 

Dolly  News-S 

ROP  Locol . 

10,148 

1,315 

4,831 

748 

Preprint  Local . 

6,326 

3,873 

2,587 

3,997 

ROP  National . 

1,076 

946 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,888 

1,134 

4,172 

1,458 

Classified . 

10,473 

8,684 

Total . 

36,911 

6,322 

21,220 

6,203 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

106,564 

36,477 

88,651 

28,163 

BIATRICI, 

NEB. 

Doily  Sun-e 

ROP  Local . 

16,611 

3,439 

15,730 

2,273 

Preprint  Local . 

26,058 

4,902 

20,253 

6,450 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,112 

1,241 

Preprint  Notionol . 

645 

129 

Classified . 

4,355 

450 

4,873 

611 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

51,235 

8,791 

43,339 

9,334 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


BENNINOTON,  VT. 

Bonner-m 

ROP  Local .  11,341  13,355 

Preprint  Local .  1,651  1,476 

ROP  Notional .  660  1,393 

Clossified .  11,909  10,075 

GRAND  TOTAL  .  25,561  26,299 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post  Herold-m 

ROP  Local .  66,703  34,861 

Preprint  Local .  5,374  8,225 

ROP  Notional .  5,186  5,782 

Preprint  Notionol .  1,280 

Classified .  46,711  40,811 

Total .  123,974  90,959 

News.* 

ROPLocol .  49,832  16,142  50,465  15,318 

Preprint  Local .  10,994  10,937 

ROP  Notional .  5,373  5,907 

Preprint  Notioncl .  605  1,427 

Clossified .  48,587  44,039  _ 

Totol .  115,391  16,142  112,775  15,318 

News-S 

ROPLocol .  39,967  31,169 

Preprint  Local  12,275  13,349 

ROP  Notional  6,563  5,135 

Preprint  Notionol .  4,026  2,782 

Classified .  28,182  25,574 

Total .  91,013  78,009  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  330,378  16,142  281,743  15,318 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Local .  45,255  48,789 

Preprint  Locol .  17,952  25,212  20,064  16,302 

ROP  Notional .  7,948  8,076 

Preprint  Notionol .  1,584  1,320 

Classified .  45,747  38,931  _ 

Totol .  116,902  26,796  115,860  17,622 

News-S 

ROPLocol .  22,415  24,464 

Preprint  Local .  22,176  24,288  9,504  29,766 

ROP  Notional .  3,837  3,625 

Preprint  Notional .  66  8,448  4,818  3,894 

Classified .  11,170  10,431  _ 

Total .  59,664  32,736  52,842  33,660 

GRAND  TOTAL .  176,566  59,532  168,702  51,282 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m 

ROP  Locol .  42,930  39,038 

Preprint  Locol .  24,517  20,198 

ROP  Notional .  2,244  3,007 

Preprint  Notional .  753  1,834 

Clossified .  25,158  22,780 

Total .  95,602  86,857 

Free  Press-S 

ROPLocol .  12,171  9,118 

Preprint  Local .  10,625  8,341 

ROP  Notionol .  977  974 

Preprint  Notionol .  8,721  4,717 

Classified .  6,023  5,917 

Totol .  38,517  29,067 

GRAND  TOTAL .  134,119  115,924 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herold-mS* 

ROPLocol .  1,280,769  1,291,224 

Preprint  Local .  877,205  684,569 

ROP  Notional .  522,549  533,568 

Preprint  Notional .  83,483  56,372 

Classified .  802,811  735,387 

GRAND  TOTAL .  3,566,817  3,301,119 


Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogote  lines 

CASPER,  WYO. 


Stor  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local .  36,765  50,498 

Preprint  Local .  43,249  43,719 

ROP  Notionol .  3,399  2,818 

Preprint  Notional .  7,744  7,876 

Clossified .  32,146  35,847 

GRAND  TOTAL .  123,303  140,758 


CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News-Gozette-e 

ROP  Locol .  52,830  56,207 

Preprint  Locol .  95,202  82,044 

ROP  Notional .  3,263  3,492 

Preprint  Notional .  13,029  13,158 

Classified .  31,905  32,996 

GRAND  TOTAL .  196,229  187,897 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-o/d 

ROPLocol .  69,381  109,977  72,870  85,138 

Preprint  Locol .  4,540  28,060  10,470  25,760 

ROP  Notional .  23,159  6,759  31,830  7,804 

Preprint  Notionol .  450  2,025  3,375  900 

Classified .  43,998  158,536  46,879  138,380 

Totol .  141,528  305,357  165,424  257,982 

Tribune-S 

ROPLocol .  33,576  48,403  33,895  46,150 

Preprint  Local .  12,855  45,250  15,825  35,305 

ROP  Notional .  15,247  3,232  17,022  3,635 

Preprint  Notionol .  13,050  3,375  8,325  225 

Classified .  63,649  10,240  62,275  11,486 

Totol .  138,377  110,500  137,342  96,801 

GRAND  TOTAL .  279,905  415,857  302,766  354,783 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telegrom-e 

ROP  Local .  22,872  26,582 

Preprint  Local .  11,867  8,020 

ROP  Notional .  1,317  2,017 

Preprint  Notional .  51 

Classified .  8,810  8,639 

GRAND  TOTAL .  44,866  45,309 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

News-o/d 

ROPLocol .  57,652  31,706  49,567  27,632 

Preprint  Locol .  8,991  14,224  8,546  13,507 

ROP  Notional .  12,354  807  12,757  1,002 

Preprint  Notional .  502  251  1,628 

Clossified .  72,303  _  61,592  _ 

Total .  151,802  46,988  134,090  42,141 

News-S 

ROPLocol .  28,886  2,202  27,050  4,225 

Preprint  Local .  7,823  23,559  8,734  12,043 

ROP  Notional .  5,680  144  7,154 

Preprint  Notional .  8,291  652  945  3,822 

Clossified .  X566  33,343  _ 

Total .  85,246  26,557  77,226  20,090 

GRAND  TOTAL .  237,048  73,545  211,316  62,231 

DOVER,  DEL. 

State  News-ms 

ROPLocol .  56,385  58,817 

ROP  Notional .  1,608  1,191 

Clossified .  30,467  21,119 

GRAND  TOTAL .  88,459  81,127 

EDMOF4TON,  ALTA. 

Joumol-m* 

ROPLocol .  1,234,541  1,226,513 

Preprint  Local .  861,332  834,664 

ROP  Notional .  381,441  364,037 

Preprint  Notional .  85,667  60,977 

Classified .  1,065,626  852,178 

GRAND  TOTAL .  3,628,607  3,338,369 


NOTE:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogote  lines  (6  column  format). 


EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Times-m 

ROP  Local .  25,026  27,638 

Preprint  Local .  31,218  33,282 

ROP  Notional .  716  1,249 

Preprint  Notional .  390 

Clossified .  12,207  12,619 

GRAND  TOTAL .  69,557  74,788 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News/Sun- Sentinel -mS 

ROPLocol .  176,376  76,089  198,378  87,440 

Preprint  Local .  53,776  122,844  70,953 

ROP  Notional .  22,757  207  21,048  68 

Preprint  Notionol .  10,264  480  9,446 

Clossified .  186,476  38,579  171,105  21,145 

GRAND  TOTAL .  449,649  238,199  470,930  108,653 
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FOtT  WORTH,  TIX. 

Stor-Telegram-m 


ROP  Local .  105,413  39,897  108,074  32,033 

Preprint  Local .  32,408  19,311  23,276  18,312 

ROP  Notional .  9,252  11,115 

Preprint  Notionol .  2,600 

Ckissified .  198,052  217,648  _ 

Total .  345,125  59,208  362,713  50,345 

Stor-Telegrom-e 

ROPLocol .  71,686  39,897  82,102  32,033 

Preprint  Local .  32,408  19,311  23,276  18,312 

ROP  Notional .  8,102  10,703 

Preprint  Notional .  2,600 

Ckissified .  133,801  165,817  _ 

Total .  245,997  59,208  284,498  50,345 

Stor-Telegrom-S 

ROPLocol .  42,869  48,876  47,300  52,981 

Preprint  Local .  35,093  11,433  36,592  4,414 

ROP  Notionol .  3,206  3,609 

Preprint  Notional .  15,600  260  10,530 

Classified .  75,541  85,908  _ 

Total .  172,309  60,569  183,939  57,395 


GRAND  TOTAL .  763,431  178,985  831,150  158,085 

OREENStURG.PA. 

Tribone-Review-m 


ROPLocol .  31,533  34,593 

Preprint  Local .  13,486  17,120  28,885  1,800 

ROP  Notional .  2,631  2,253 

Classified .  29,456  _  27,007  _ 

Total .  77,106  17,120  92,738  1,800 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Locol .  M,648  36,477 

Preprint  Locol .  29,694  7,020  29,423  780 

ROP  Notional .  822  528 

Preprint  National .  2,730 

Classified .  14,860  13,901 

Total .  78,754  7,020  80,329  780 

GRANO  TOTAL .  155,860  24,140  173,067  2,580 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Houston  Chronicle.a/d 

ROP  Local .  122,703  8,154  149,698  9,987 

Preprint  Local .  12,929  59,203  13,710  53,937 

ROP  Notional .  38,977  2,677  47,419  1,202 

Preprint  Notional .  8,653  157  5,130  6,814 

Clossified .  248,892  _ ^  305,386  _ 

GRANO  TOTAL .  432,154  70,612  521,343  71,940 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROPLocol .  70,855  1,977  69,258  1,293 

Preprint  Local .  3,716  3,690 

ROP  Notionol .  6,023  8,243 

Preprint  Notionol .  95  966 

Classified .  53,983  50,688  _ 

Totol .  130,861  5,788  128,189  5  949 

News-e 

ROPLocol .  51,867  1,977  41,136  1,293 

Preprint  Local .  3,716  3,690 

ROP  Notionol .  5,820  8,390 

Preprint  Notional .  95  966 

Classified .  52,266  _  49,572  _ 

Total .  109,953  5,788  99,098  5,949 

Star-S 

ROP  Local .  34,036  32,019 

Preprint  Local .  1,543  10,283  1,700  9,598 

ROP  Notional .  4,054  5,815 

Preprint  Notional .  3710  3,007 

Classified .  38,632  _  38,117  _ 

Total .  81,975  10,283  80,658  9,598 

GRAND  TOTAL .  322,789  21,859  307,945  21,496 

KENT,  WASH. 

News-Joumol-m 

ROPLocol .  17,693  18,428 

Preprint  Local .  41  38 

ROP  Notional .  458  411 

Classified .  19,991  19,396 

GRAND  TOTAL .  38,142  38,235 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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LA  OKANDE,  ORE. 


Observerre 

ROPLocol .  17,114 

ROP  Notionol .  895 

Classified .  7,634 

GRAND  TOTAL .  25,643 

LINCOLN,  NER. 

Joumol-Stor-meS 

ROP  Local .  60,061  59,542 

Preprint  Local  49,681  44,229 

ROP  Notional  3,575  2,784 

Preprint  National .  7,998  8,017 

Clossified .  40,325  32,605 

GRAND  TOTAL .  161,640  147,177 


LONOVIEW,  WASH. 

Doily  Newsre 

ROPLocol .  35,173  36,420 

Preprint  Local  49,406  42,713 

ROP  Notional  2,417  3,083 

Preprint  Notionol .  286 

Classified .  19,209  19,473 

GRAND  TOTAL .  106,205  101,975 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Joumol-m 

ROPLocol .  70,655  30,696  75,484  24,769 

Preprint  Locol  27,302  19,518 

ROP  Notionol  6,090  4,184 

Preprint  Notionol .  2,671 

Clossified .  38,773  36,480  _ 

Total .  115,518  57,998  116,148  46,958 

Tiines.e 

ROPLocol .  64,325  37,889  69,893  38,100 

Preprint  Local  24,552  21,934 

ROP  Notionol  5,574  4,157 

Preprint  Notional .  2,671 

Classified .  45,087  3,764  43,357  4,002 

Totol .  114,986  66,205  117,407  66,707 

Courier-Joumol'S 

ROPLocol .  44,860  491  43,121  443 

Preprint  Local .  54,943  56,951 

ROP  Notional  2,826  2,304  54 

Preprint  Notional .  9,019  5,918 

Classified .  18,829  18,075  _ 

Totol .  66,515  64,453  63,500  63,366 

GRANO  TOTAL .  297,019  188,656  297,055  177,031 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Comnefciol  Appeol-m 


ROPLocol .  66,946  49,238  66,904  60,369 

Preprint  Local  26,422  58,843  25,728  49,759 

ROP  Notionol  5,846  3,001  9,600  3,528 

Preprint  Notional .  1,515  3,220 

Clossified .  63,629  _  48,719  _ 1W 

Total .  164,358  111,082  154,171  113,854 

Comtnerciol  Appeol-S 

ROP  Locol ...  24,637  25,887 

Preprint  Local  37,248  5,932  33,027  10,481 

ROP  Notional  4,110  3,465 

Preprint  National .  9,394  176  6,555 

Clossified .  29,927  _  25,081  _ 

Total .  105,316  6,108  94,015  10,481 

GRAND  TOTAL .  269,674  117,190  248,186  124,335 

MONMOUTH,  ILL. 

Review  Atlasre 

ROPLocol .  13,735  12,675 

Preprint  Local .  8,475  11,771 

ROP  National .  686  455 

Clossified .  2,834  3,680 

GRAND  TOTAL .  25,730  28,581 

MONTEREY,  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Herald-m 

ROPLocol .  44,909  44,729 

Preprint  Locol  44,708  5,850  41,476  9,410 

ROP  Notional  3,191  3,793 

Preprint  Notionol .  520 

Ckissilied .  31,903  25,725  _ 

Total .  125,231  5,850  115,723  9,410 
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Penkisvlo  Herold-S 

ROPLocol .  8,069  8,669 

Preprint  Local .  25,660  29X124 

ROP  Notional .  312  680 

Preprint  Notionol .  520 

Clossified .  10,208  15,670 

Totol .  44,769  _  54,043  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  170,000  5S50  169,766  9,410 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozettenn* 

ROPLocol .  1,105X124  1X175377 

Preprint  Locol .  1,083358  865399 

ROP  Notionol .  469388  419,684 

Preprint  Notionol .  48,132  57,185 

Clossified .  766325  688316 

GRAND  TOTAL .  3,472X127  3,106361 


Note:  Figures  given  in  nxtdulor  ogote  lines. 

MONTREAL,  CMIE. 

Le  Devoir^n* 


ROP  Locol .  174,922  159344 

ROP  Notionol .  81,405  145,954 

Clossified .  45,983  12317 

GRANO  TOTAL .  302310  318,015 

Note:  Figures  giwn  in  modular  ogote  lines. 

FIASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph.e 

ROPLocol .  48,412  53,034 

Preprint  Local  34  48 

ROP  Notional  2,907  4,796 

Ckissified .  39,003  39,843 

Totol .  90,356  97,721 

Telegraph-S 

ROPLocol .  14,055 

Preprint  Local  24 

ROP  Notionol  1,1X 

Classified .  8,179 

Total .  23388  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  113,744  97,721 


Note:  Effective  April  1906,  the  Telegrapli  began  o  Sunday  publicatian; 
consequently,  there  ore  no  comparable  1985  figures. 

NASHVILLE,  HNN. 


Tennesseon-m 

ROP  Local . 

63,588 

67,575 

Preprint  Local 

22,979 

26,288 

ROP  Notionol 

5,848 

6,544 

Preprint  Notionol . 

81 

2,495 

35.072 

32,829 

Totol . 

127,568 

135,731 

Bonner-e 

ROP  Local . 

60,603 

68,251 

Preprint  Local . 

22,979 

26,288 

ROP  Notional 

5,642 

6,532 

Preprint  Notionol . 

81 

2,495 

Clossified . 

34,490 

32,454 

Totol . 

.  123,795 

136,020 

Tennesseon-S 

ROP  Local . 

34,707 

36,300 

Preprint  Local . 

26375 

26,501 

ROP  Notional 

3,528 

2,961 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,585 

5,400 

21.472 

20,605 

Total . 

94,867 

91.767 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  346,2X 

363,518 

NEW  RRUNSWKK,  NJ. 

Home  News-m 

ROPLocol . 

39,363 

39,312 

Preprint  Local . 

12.192 

16,806 

ROP  Notional 

4,368 

4,602 

Preprint  Notional . 

748 

Classified . 

35,697 

29,744 

Totol . 

.  1M,427 

99,116 

Home  News-S 

ROPLocol . 

19,328 

19,380 

Preprint  Local . 

35,666 

M,792 

ROP  Notional 

691 

917 

Preprint  Notionol . 

88 

88 

17328 

15,195 

Total . 

74,699 

68,647 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  175,126 

167,763 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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1986 


1985 


1986 


1985 


1986  1985 
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NCW  CASTLi,  PA. 

ftevw-e 

ROf  Local .  32,156  38,728 

Preprint  locol .  31,992  258  25,671 

ROPNolionol .  2,176  2,342 

Clossifwl  18,044  16,425 

GRAND  TOTAL .  84,368  258  83,166 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

JoumaKouri«f-m 

ROPLocol .  60,586  78,522 

Preprint  Local .  7,812  5,292 

ROP  Notional .  7,277  8,157 

Preprint  Notional .  3,780 

Classified .  27,149  _  25,031  _ 

Total .  95,012  7,812  115,490  5,292 

Registers 

ROPLocol .  58,823  11,686  46,807  8,181 

Preprint  Local .  6,930  21,798  7,812  22,176 

ROPNotionol .  6,842  105  6,157  36 

Preprint  Notional .  504  3,780 

Clossitied .  33,281  29,004  _ 

Totol .  106,380  33,589  93,560  30,393 

Register-S 

ROP  Local .  38,502  37,675 

Preprint  Local .  23,688  57,204  39,312  19,656 

ROPNotionol .  3,647  4,355 

Preprint  Notionol .  13,734  8,946 

Classified  .  16,506  _  15,221  _ 

Total  96,077  57,204  105,509  19,656 

GRAND  TOTAL .  297,469  98,605  314,559  55,341 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Doily  Press-m 

ROP  locol .  67,668  65,619 

Preprint  Local .  13,536  13,796  14,592  14,311 

ROP  Notional .  3,238  3,516 

Preprint  Notionol .  384  192  2,925 

Clossif*! .  57,681  _  50,989  _ 

Totol .  142,507  13,988  137,641  14,311 

Times-Heroldre 

ROPLocol .  46,284  51,334 

Preprint  Local .  13,440  11,638  14,592  13,762 

ROP  Notional .  2,887  3,059 

Preprint  Notionol .  384  192  2,925 

Classified .  40,755  38,937  _ 

Totol .  103,750  11,830  110,847  13,762 

Daily  Press-S 

ROP  Local .  26,584  33,786 

Preprint  Local .  3,456  32,038  10,313  19,357 

ROP  Notional .  657  872 

Preprint  Notional .  10,176  6,528  384 

Classified .  17,003  15,626  _ 

Total .  47,700  42,214  67,125  19,741 

GRAND  TOTAL .  293,957  68,032  315,613  34,052 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginian  Piktt-m 

ROPLocol .  63,192  11,560  68,872  8,767 

Preprint  Local .  11,060  5,955  12,010  8,468 

ROPNotionol .  6,696  126  7,251  183 

Preprint  Notionol .  128  126  3,904  183 

Classified .  65,273  9,000  64,446  7,775 

Totol .  146,349  26,767  156,483  25,376 

Ledger-Storre 

ROPLocol .  57,684  42,266  61,230  45,707 

Preprint  Locol .  10,246  596  9,943  633 

ROPNotionol .  6,393  164  7,172  221 

Preprint  Notional .  128  3,904 

Clossified .  65,928  39,592  66,543  26,175 

Total .  140,379  82,618  148,792  72,736 

Virginian  Pilot/Ledger-Stor-S 

ROPLocol .  30,698  26,223  34,088  24,289 

Preprint  Local .  13,534  99  11,470  958 

ROPNotionol .  2,086  24  1,663  148 

Preprint  Notional .  11,346  8,834 

Clossified .  27,133  6,613  29,735  4,604 

Totol .  84,797  32,959  85,790  29,999 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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Virginian  Pilot/Ledger- Stor-sot 


ROPLocol .  13,192  11,401 

Preprint  Local .  586 

ROPNotionol .  579  376 

Clossified .  20,521  _  18,951 

Total .  34,292  _ 586  30,728  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  405,817  142,930  421,793  128,111 

OOOEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Cxaminer.e 

ROP  local .  59,880  67,725 

Preprint  Local .  74,989  71,237 

ROPNotionol .  9,438  10,261 

Preprint  Notionol .  5,233  6,595 

Classified .  49,502  45,859 

GRAND  TOTAL .  199,042  201,677 


Note:  USA  Today  supplement  not  included  —  2,629  inches. 


CLEAN,  N.Y. 

Times-Herald.e 

ROPLocol .  29,693  29,259 

Preprint  Local .  34,228  40,248 

ROPNotionol .  2,253  2,036 

Clossified .  13,464  12,138 

GRAND  TOTAL .  79,638  83,681 

OHAWA,  ILL. 

Doily  Times.e 

ROP  Locol .  22,721  20,502 

Preprint  Local .  27,788  25,504 

ROPNotionol .  1,321  839 

Classified .  8,270  8,367 

GRAND  TOTAL .  60,100  55,212 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit.e* 

ROPLocol .  672,031  622,152 

Preprint  Locol .  521,624  502,864 

ROP  Notional  155,592  156,000 

Preprint  Notional .  15,200  786 

Classified .  383,125  461,800 

GRAND  TOTAL .  1,747,572  1,743,602 


Note:  Figures  given  in  modulor  ogote  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Arizona  Repubtic-m 


ROPLocol .  108,624  4,325  115,173  4,263 

Preprint  Locol .  49,597  7,078  38,129  4,510 

ROPNotionol .  10,300  11,649 

Preprint  Notionol .  432  2,388 

Classified .  113,147  1,781  112,079  884 

Total .  282,100  13,184  279,418  9,657 

Ga2ette.e 

ROPLocol .  100,506  4,395  107,236  4,369 

Preprint  Local .  49,597  7,078  38,129  4,510 

ROPNotionol .  10,265  11,740 

Preprint  Notionol .  432  2,388 

Classified .  112,717  1,819  111,655  W 

Totol .  273,517  13,292  271,148  9,785 

Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  local .  53,229  58,057 

Preprint  Local .  41,371  34,803 

ROPNotionol .  4,660  5,701 

Preprint  Notionol .  9,772  6,406 

Classified .  61,581  62,717 

Totol .  170,613  167,684  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  726,230  26,476  718,250  19,442 

PORTALES,  N.M. 

News-Tribune-eS 

ROPLocol .  14,464  13,576 

Preprint  Locol .  32,250  21,930 

Classified .  6,935  7,673 

GRAND  TOTAL .  53,649  43,179 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herold-m 

ROPLocol .  31,933  30,981 

Preprint  Locol .  16,077  15,151 

ROPNotionol .  3,245  2,556 

Preprint  Notional .  881 

Clossilied .  24,212  20,462 

Totol .  75,467  70,031 

Express^e 

ROPLocol .  28,145  28,011 

Preprint  Locol .  15,431  14,328 

ROPNotionol .  3,211  2,499 
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Preprint  Notional .  881 

Clossified .  21,699  19,049 

Total .  68,486  64,768 

Telegrom-S 

ROPLocol .  21,003  20,659 

Preprint  Local .  22,613  18,764 

ROPNotionol .  1,039  896 

Preprint  Notional .  4,112  2,489 

Classified .  20,390  17,340 

Totol .  69,157  60,148 

GRAND  TOTAL .  213,110  194,947 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion.od/S 

ROPLocol .  99,299  10,191  105,942  11,023 

Preprint  Locol .  81,350  80,908 

ROPNotionol .  20,576  1,824  20,223  2,196 

Preprint  Notional .  9,618  8,946 

Classified .  129,093  _  118,490  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  339,936  12,015  334,509  13,219 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Journol-m 

ROPLocol .  49,153  19,660  46,067  17,496 

Preprint 'Mol .  12,271  23,564  11,966  13,826 

ROPNotionol .  6,306  8,547 

Preprint  Notional .  91  764  3,190 

Classified .  31,680  1,742  29,999  1,809 

Total .  99,501  45,730  99,769  33,131 

Bulletin.e 

ROPLocol .  46,907  19,660  44,392  17,496 

Preprint  Local .  12,533  35,703  13,191  26,698 

ROPNotionol .  6,132  7,715 

Preprint  Notional .  91  1,525  3,190 

Classified .  23,835  1,742  22,511  1,809 

Total .  89,498  58,630  90,999  46,003 

Joumol-S 

ROPLocol .  38,114  36,626 

Preprint  Local .  52,932  36,559  47,162  17,910 

ROPNotionol .  4,753  5,308 

Preprint  Notional .  9,594  901  6,338 

Classified .  15,380  _  15,324  _ 

Totol .  120,773  37,460  110,758  17,910 

GRAND  TOTAL .  309,772  141,820  301,526  97,044 

READING,  PA. 

Eogle-Timesre 

ROPLocol .  51,134  52,366 

Preprint  Local .  23,760  24,334 

ROPNotionol .  4,052  4,193 

Preprint  Notional .  270  270 

Clossified .  36,799  31,086 

TOTAL .  116,015  112,249 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Local .  25,766  27,440 

Preprint  Local .  4,355  24,890  7,294  13,991 

ROP  Notional .  2,735  2,587 

Preprint  Notional .  8,550  8,370 

Clossified .  14,682  11,600  _ 

TOTAL .  56,068  24,890  57,299  13,991 

GRAND  TOTAL .  172,013  24,890  169,548  13,991 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette- Joumol-mS 

ROP  local .  62,384  64,977 

Preprint  Local .  92,195  95,320 

ROPNotionol .  3,801  3,658 

Preprint  Notional .  6,075  5,646 

Classified .  80,679  80,332 

GRAND  TOTAL .  247,134  249,993 

RENTON,  WASH. 

Record  Chronicle-m 

ROPLocol .  15,409  15,715 

Preprint  Local .  28  21 

ROPNotionol .  447  357 

Classified .  19,991  19,396 

GRAND  TOTAL .  35,847  35,468 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Oispotch-m 

ROPLocol .  55,916  252  59,442  252 

Preprint  Locol .  25,208  1,353  26,248  5,776 

ROPNotionol .  6,498  6,760 

Preprint  Notional .  97  2,534 

Classified .  38,062  35,214  _ 

Total .  125,684  1,702  130,198  6,028 
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News  Leoder-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

41,002 

20,730 

6,268 

34,547 

5,688 

1,225 

45,163 

19,302 

6,876 

2,534 

33841 

Total . 

102,547 

6,913 

107816 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  LmoI . 

32,196 

2,704 

37,469 

Preprint  Local . 

27,821 

8,230 

24,571 

ROP  Notional . 

1,866 

1,690 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,911 

5,543 

Clossified . 

23,851 

189 

22,292 

Total . 

93,645 

11,123 

91,565 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

321,876 

19,738 

328,979 

SAN  UINAADINO,  CAIIP. 


ROPLocol . 

66,158 

68868 

Preprint  Locol . 

62,146 

54,121 

ROP  Notional . 

6,899 

8,446 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,308 

7,141 

75,786 

67,081 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

220897 

205,157 

3.843 


SAN  LUIS  MISPO,  CALIF. 


Note:  Comics  advertising  excluded. 

RIVIRSIDI,  CALIF. 


Press/Enterprise-mS 
ROP  Local . 

73,362 

20,488 

81,289 

Preprint  Locol . 

110,286 

111,292 

ROP  Notional . 

8,588 

9,472 

Preprint  Notional . 

14,061 

13,674 

79,077 

128 

71,606 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

285,374 

20,616 

287,333 

3,585  Telegram-Tribune.e 

ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Local . 

_ 39  ROP  National . 

7^7  Preprint  Notional . 

- '• —  r\^,ituA 

15,822 


17,177 


28,083 

52,180 

4,450 

1,740 


24,341 

42,362 

4,726 

200 


Spoliane<hronicle.e 

ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROPNationol . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified . 

Total . 

SpoLesmon-Review-S 

ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

8,226  Pmptint  Notional _ 

CkssifM . . 

Total _ _ 


32,384 

8.090 

4,774 

599 

32,487 

78,334 


Note:  All  figures  in  SAU  inches  except  9-column  poge  clossified  inches. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


ROP  Locol . 

105,486 

16,962 

111,329 

Preprint  Local . 

63,928 

38,192 

84,644 

ROP  Notional . 

22,246 

24,321 

Preprint  Notional . 

16,803 

14,300 

Clossified . 

210,414 

199,582 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

418,877 

55,154 

434,176 

ST.  LOUIS 

,  MO. 

Post-Oispotch-m 

ROP  Locol . 

59,500 

36,944 

51,864 

Preprint  Local . 

16,710 

19,006 

ROP  National . 

6,616 

171 

7,857 

Preprint  Notionol . 

416 

170 

Clossified . 

61,358 

53,548 

Totol . 

144,600 

37,115 

132,445 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Locol . 

38,629 

494 

43,448 

Preprint  Local . 

40,645 

42,645 

ROP  Notional . 

4,289 

4,734 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,156 

7,358 

Clossified . 

36,642 

31,758 

Total . 

128,361 

494 

129,943 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

272,961 

37,609 

262,388 

ST.  miRSaURG,  FLA. 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

85,736 

110,258 

98,790 

Preprint  Local . 

34,540 

15,513 

36,848 

ROP  Notional . 

5,225 

6,976 

Preprint  Notional . 

51 

3,060 

Classified . 

80,777 

68,089 

80,358 

Total . 

206,278 

193,911 

226,032 

Evening  Independent-e 

ROP  Local . 

43,603 

52,342 

Preprint  local . 

8,974 

7,562 

ROP  Notional . 

4,862 

6,864 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,162 

81,203 

80,774 

Totol . 

...  138,642 

150,704 

Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

38,966 

22,633 

42,302 

Preprint  Local . 

26,993 

13,106 

28,735 

ROPNationol . 

1,699 

2,278 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,940 

1,035 

6470 

Clossified . 

21,867 

9,812 

22,144 

Totol . 

99,465 

46,586 

102,029 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  444,385 

240,497 

478,765 

14,926 

22,232 


35,159 

526 


105,869 

13,565 


60,766 

180,509 


23,048 

10,525 


11,680 

45,518 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  119,073 

3,410 

100,733 

8,226 

1 

1 

0 

,  CALIF. 

Times-e 

ROPLocol . 

32,794 

35,410 

Preprint  Locol . 

66,564 

64,629 

ROP  Notional . 

6,734 

7,950 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,772 

8,256 

27.451 

25,475 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  142,315 

141,720 

SCOTTSBlUFF,NES. 

Stor-Herald-o/dS 

ROP  Locol . 

26,641 

30,192 

Preprint  Local . 

4,959 

24,321 

10,701 

24,175 

ROP  Notional . 

2,621 

1,938 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,109 

196 

98 

Clouified . 

10,198 

10,142 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

45,528 

24J21 

53,169 

24,273 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

PosMntelligencer-m 

ROP  Local . 

35,199 

37,082 

Preprint  Local . 

46,556 

16,838 

ROP  Notionol . 

15,968 

17314 

Preprint  Notional . 

365 

785 

Cbuified . 

38,188 

42,672 

Total . 

89,355 

46,921 

97,568 

17,623 

Seottle  Times-e 

ROPLocol . 

66,456 

83,985 

Preprint  local . 

76,338 

63,495 

ROP  Notionol . 

18,181 

23,140 

Preprint  Notionol . 

527 

1,164 

Classified . 

66,428 

167 

73,230 

Totol . 

....  151,065 

77,032 

180,355 

64,659 

Times/Post-Intelligencer-S 

ROPLocol . 

22,083 

22,440 

Preprint  Local . 

13,754 

4,140 

19,566 

4,179 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,781 

4,939 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,242 

8,562 

Clossified . 

32,009 

34,845 

Total . 

80,869 

4,140 

90,352 

4,179 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  321,289 

128,093 

368,275 

86,461 

SHREVIRORT,  UL 

Times-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

66,726 

76,030 

Preprint  Local 

33,373 

26,861 

32,859 

21,043 

ROP  National 

4,348 

4,741 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,985 

6,211 

Classified . 

48,881 

55,155 

Totol . 

.  161,313 

26,861 

174,996 

21,043 

Joumol-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,733 

27,223 

Preprint  Locol 

19,000 

3,349 

14,144 

2,126 

ROP  Notional 

2,395 

3,243 

Preprint  Notional . 

51 

1,738 

Classified . 

36,358 

40,081 

Totol . 

82,537 

3,349 

86,429 

2,126 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  243,850 

30,210 

261,425 

23,169 

SPOKANE 

z 

i 

Spokesmon-Review- 

m 

ROPLocol. 

39,830 

40,306 

Preprint  locol 

13,396 

13,138 

ROP  National . 

5,177 

5,692 

Preprint  Notioal . 

917 

665 

Clossified... 

47,569 

42,065 

GRAND  TOTAL .  223^67 


SYRACUSE.  N.T. 


Post-Stondord-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 

Herald- Joumol-e 

ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Cloaificd . 

Total . 

Herald  Antericon-S 

ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROPNationol . 

Preprint  Notional _ 


43,686 

6,721 

4,204 

26,127 

80,738 


49854 

8,151 

4,097 

162 

26873 

88,537 


23872 

10830 

1,039 

8,509 


17817 


6,011 


34,943 

9883 

5,136 

629 

34,044 

84835 


16,985 

4,494 

1,7X 

1,563 

17,919 

42891 

228,892 


39,614 

7,766 

4.065 

2,754 

24876 

78,575 


53852 

7,127 

3,808 

1,782 

26,457 

92,826 


22809 

12,493 

806 

5,184 


16854 


16854 

5,133 


Totol . . . 

60,165 

227 

56,560 

116 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

229,440 

23,755 

227,961 

22,103 

TAMRA«  FLA. 

Tribone-m 

ROPLocol . 

90,305 

36,329 

96,121 

45,774 

Preprint  Local . 

36,855 

34,560 

31,995 

51,975 

ROP  Notional . 

7,221 

17,882 

9,030 

23,015 

Preprint  National . 

1,080 

4,050 

405 

Clossified . 

56,773 

5,551 

54,872 

3,409 

Totol . 

191,154 

95,402 

196,068 

124,578 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol . 

33,309 

34,127 

Preprint  Local . 

26,865 

28,350 

ROP  Notional . 

4,108 

3,644 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,395 

810 

7,560 

270 

Clouified . 

31,780 

31,039 

Total . 

106,457 

810 

104,720 

270 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

297,611 

96,212 

300,788 

124,848 

Note:  Comics  odvntising  excluded. 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

8lade-e 

ROP  Local . 

59,421 

59,801 

Preprint  Locol . 

X,888 

10,692 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,182 

5,458 

Preprint  National . 

4,488 

26,550 

24,940 

Total . 

122,041 

105,379 

6lade-S 

ROPLocol . 

24,201 

23,417 

Preprint  Local . 

40,260 

39J04 

ROP  Notional . 

2,119 

3.071 

Preprint  Notionol . 

13.068 

8,580 

12,563 

11,702 

92J11 

85,974 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  214,252 

191,353 

TORIKA«  KAN. 

Capitol-Joumal-mS 

ROP  Local . 

48,694 

53,421 

Preprint  Local 

25,419 

42,499 

20,104 

42,056 

ROP  Notionol 

3,463 

3,897 

Preprint  Notional . 

974 

2,489 

654 

7,567 

25,526 

25,904 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  104,076 

44,988 

103,980 

49,623 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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SYNDICATES 


National  columnist  covers  local  matters 

Urban  affairs  specialist  Neai  R.  Pearce  writes  about  topics  ranging 
from  downtown  renovations  in  Indianapolis  to  Miami's  parks 


By  Garry  Boulard 

By  any  reckoning,  the  nationally 
syndicated  feature  by  urban  affairs 
specialist  Neal  R.  Peirce  should  be  a 
failure.  After  all,  Peirce  writes  about 
local  issues. 

Thus  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
readers  are  forced  to  learn  about  the 
latest  downtown  renovations  in  India¬ 
napolis  and  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  readers  find  out  about  the  com¬ 
parative  benefits  of  Miami  and  its 
bayside  parks. 

Somehow,  said  Peirce,  it  works  out 
—  and  most  of  his  avid  followers  end 
up  being  those  who  want  to  learn 
about  cities  and  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Syn¬ 
dicated  by  the  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group,  Peirce’s  column  appears  in 
more  than  150  newspapers  and  is  a 
particular  favorite  among  those  who 
are  proclaimed  urban  dwellers  and 
activists  in  the  back-to-the-city  move¬ 
ment. 

“The  column  has  carved  out  its 
own  safe  niche,”  said  Peirce.  “No 
one  else  was  doing  anything  like  it 
when  I  first  started  the  column  in 
1975.  There  had  never  before  been  a 
nationally  syndicated  column 
devoted  primarily  to  state  and  local 
issues  —  although  when  you  think 
about  it,  it  really  makes  perfect 
sense.” 

Actually,  Peirce’s  focus  is  much 
larger  than  the  reporting  of  city 
goings-on.  In  1985,  for  example,  he 
wrote  about  such  diverse  topics  as 
whether  or  not  “black  English”  is 
detrimental,  the  perils  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  and  South  American  refu¬ 
gees  crossing  the  Tijuana  border,  and 
the  increasing  community  expense  of 
maintaining  local  AIDS  programs. 

Because  his  columns  are  about  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  places,  Peirce’s  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  remarks  can  occa¬ 
sionally  prompt  a  flood  of  responses. 
This  was  the  case  with  a  July  1985 
piece  about  the  governmental  empha¬ 
sis  on  programs  for  the  aged  rather 
than  programs  for  the  nation’s  young 
people. 


Garry  Boulard  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  New  Orleans. 


Neal  R.  Peirce 


“There’s  a  strong  ‘entitlement  psy¬ 
chology’  among  today’s  seniors,” 
Peirce  wrote.  “A  feeling  that  they’ve 
put  in  a  lifetime  of  labor,  and  deserve 
as  much  support  from  government  as 
any  European  welfare  state  ever 
delivered.  But  as  for  kids,  we  seem  to 
think  that  since  they  were  born  by  the 
parents’  private  decision,  the  parents 
should  bear  almost  all  the  cost.” 

Peirce  went  on  to  argue  that  more 
needed  to  be  done  on  both  a  national 
and  state  level  to  promote  the  health, 
education,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
country’s  youth  —  particularly  those 
bom  in  poverty  and  out  of  wedlock. 
“This  country  can  take  pride  in  all  it’s 
done  to  provide  its  elderly  a  respect¬ 
able,  guaranteed  standard  of  living,” 
Peirce  continued.  “But  unless  we 
have  an  educated,  competent  genera¬ 
tion  growing  up,  all  of  us  —  senior 
citizens  included  —  face  a  bitter 
future.” 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  Peirce’s 
age-versus-youth  column  sparked  a 
considerable  reaction.  “The  mail  was 
very  heavy  on  that  one,”  he  said. 
“Most  of  the  time  I  try  to  answer  my 
own  mail.  But  on  that  particular  occa¬ 
sion  I  wrote  a  column  commenting  on 
the  large  mail  response.” 

Peirce  stated  in  that  piece:  “If  you 
want  to  touch  a  raw  nerve  in  America, 


talk  about  seniors  versus  children. 
Raise  the  question  of  how  much  we 
spend  on  each.  And  take  the  kids’ 
side  ....  I  tried  it  recently.  I  wrote  a 
column  suggesting  that  if  a  nation 
wanted  to  commit  social  suicide,  it 
would  channel  its  wealth  toward  the 
elderly  and  neglect  its  youth  .... 

“The  mailbag  reaction  was  swift  — 
and  pointed.  No  children  wrote  in 
(they  don’t  vote,  either,  which  may 
illuminate  the  problem).  But  there 
were  plenty  of  seniors,  some  agitated, 
some  bitter,  and  almost  all  quite 
moving  in  the  life  stories  that  shape 
their  views  of  what  society  owes 
them.” 

Peirce  then  presented  the  poignant 
cases  made  by  his  senior  readers, 
even  those  who  criticized  his  earlier 
column,  but  then  concluded:  “Con¬ 
gress  this  year  looked  the  Social 
Security  tiger  in  the  eye  —  and 
blinked.  And  if  my  correspondents 
from  the  senior  set  are  any  guide, 
realistic  national  debate  on  age  versus 
youth,  the  present  versus  posterity, 
may  be  impossible  right  now.” 

The  columnist  is  widely  known  to 
political  and  cultural  readers  and 
reporters  for  his  work  in  helping  to 
found  the  Washington-based 
National  Journal  in  1969  and  for  his 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  America, 
published  in  1983.  In  between,  Peirce 
wrote  a  series  of  books  detailing  the 
demographic,  political,  and  cultural 
trends  of  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  —  The  Pacific  States  of  America 
(1972),  The  Great  Plains  States 
(1973),  and  The  Border  South  States 
(1975),  among  others. 

But  it  has  been  with  his  syndicated 
column  that  Peirce  has  reached  his 
widest  audience.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
most  cities,  officials  and  promoters 
take  him  around  to  the  town’s  latest 
sources  of  pride  —  a  process  Peirce 
said  he  enjoys  but  takes  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  “You  have  to,”  the  columnist 
remarked.  “Absolutely.” 

He  said  the  disadvantages  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  column  include  “having  to  write 
every  week,”  and  added:  “I  never  fail 
to  push  it  right  to  the  deadline.  I’m 
just  like  a  schoolboy  in  that  regard!” 

But  Peirce  is  quick  to  list  the  attrib¬ 
utes  of  his  work,  among  which  is  “the 
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sense  you  get  of  being  a  Johnny 
Appleseed,  of  being  a  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  of  writing  about  a  certain  idea  or 
potential  project,  and  then  seeing  it 
acted  upon.  That’s  a  wonderfully 
exciting  process.” 

Peirce  said  he  plans  to  continue 
with  his  column  “as  long  as  it’s  popu¬ 
lar,”  adding  that  “on  occasion  a  new 
editor  might  come  along  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  paper  and  decide  that  he  (or  she) 


wants  all  new  faces  and  names  on  the 
editorial  page  and  I  might  be  cut — it's 
happened  before.” 

But  until  then,  said  Peirce,  he’s 
going  to  keep  writing  and  traveling 
across  the  country.  “Cities  are  fasci¬ 
nating  places  these  days,”  he  stated. 
“There’s  an  energized,  renewed 
interest  in  urban  space  and  I  think 
that’s  why  my  column  has  done 
well.” 


Peirce  continued:  “But  you  also 
have  to  recognize  that  many  cities 
continue  to  exist  primarily  on  two 
separate  levels.  There’s  the  wealthy 
and  the  young  upwardly  mobile  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
are  great  pockets  of  poverty,  usually 
marked  by  high  crime.  (The  presence 
of)  those  two  levels  remain  the  biggest 
obstacle  facing  the  American  city 
today.” 


King  Features  names  new  executive  vice  president 


Bruce  L.  Paisner,  43,  has  been 
named  executive  vice  president  of 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Paisner  replaces  Allan  Priaulx,  who 
resigned  from  his  vice  president  and 
general  manager  post  in  May,  as  the 


syndicate’s  number-two  executive. 

The  difference  in  Paisner’s  title 
reflects  the  “broader  responsibili¬ 
ties”  he  will  have,  according  to  a 
Hearst  Corporation  spokesman,  who 
noted  that  Paisner  will  continue  to 


‘Bloom’  first  in  Miami  Herald  poll 


“Bloom  County”  was  the  winner 
of  a  recent  Miami  Herald  Sunday 
comics  poll  that  drew  8,607  reader 
responses.  Berke  Breathed’s 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group-dis¬ 
tributed  strip  received  3,554  votes. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  3,222;  “Sally 
Forth”  by  Greg  Howard  of  News 


America  Syndicate,  3,107;  “Doones- 
bury”  by  Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  3,085;  and  “Hagar 
the  Horrible”  by  Dik  Browne  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  2,620. 

All  8,607  voters  in  the  poll  were 
entered  in  a  random  drawing  to  win 
signed  artwork  by  Breathed,  Schulz, 
Browne,  and  other  cartoonists.  Eight 
people  were  picked. 


NEA  adds  to  its  cartoonist  lineup 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
has  begun  distributing  editorial  car¬ 
toons  by  Jeff  Stabler  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Dan  Lynch  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 

Stabler  joined  the  Post  this  year 


after  working  for  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen-Journal.  Lynch  has 
appeared  in  the  Journal-Gazette  for 
over  eight  years,  and  a  book  of  his 
cartoons  —  There’s  Gold  in  Them 
Thar  Ills  —  was  published  in  1985. 


Hullinger  promotion  Shields  will  be  Starr 


Shelaine  Hullinger  has  been  named 
regional  marketing  manager  for  TV 
Data,  the  United  Media  program  list¬ 
ings  company. 

Hullinger  —  who  has  been  with 
United  since  1980  —  will  be  stationed 
in  Glendale,  California,  and  operate 
in  western  states. 

‘Valiant’  volume  out 

Monastery  of  the  Demons,  the  lat¬ 
est  volume  of  “Prince  Valiant”  strips 
by  the  late  Harold  R.  Foster  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  has  been  released 
by  the  Agoura,  California-based  Fan- 
tagraphics  Books. 


Brooke  Shields  will  play  Brenda 
Starr  in  a  movie  based  on  the  Tribune 
Media  Services-distributed  comic. 

The  strip,  created  by  Dale  Messick 
in  1940,  is  now  written  by  Mary 
Schmich  and  drawn  by  Ramona  Fra- 
don. 

‘Star  Wars’  cartoons 

A  $1,000  prize  for  the  best  cartoon 
about  the  “Star  Wars”  plan  is  being 
offered  by  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  Suite  207,  345  E.  46th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Contest 
entries  must  be  received  by  Septem¬ 
ber  15. 


serve  as  president  of  King  Features 
Entertainment.  KFE  is  Hearst’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  company  for 
broadcast,  cable  television,  and  home 
video. 

A  Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
Law  School  graduate,  Paisner  joined 
King  in  1981.  He  previously  worked 
at  Life  magazine  as  a  correspondent 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
then  became  assistant  to  the  Time 
Inc.  chairman  of  the  board,  general 
manager  of  Time-Life  Video,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Time-Life  Films,  and  vice  president 
of  Time  Inc. 

Paisner  is  a  New  York  City  resi¬ 
dent. 


FILL-ER-UP 
FOR  READERS. 


Historical  fillers.  Snappy  fillers. 
Comics.  You  name  it,  we've  got  it. 
Even  L/few/re- shorts  on  health, 
nutrition,  relationships,  kids  and 
more— with  art.  Just  what  you 
need  to  fill  the  empty  pockets  on 
pages.  And  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
readership. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for 
a  free  sample  of  our  filler  minis. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 
and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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May  1986/1985 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

t986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Sun-mS 

ROPLocol .  1,273,7A6  1,298,784 

Preprint  Local .  73,164  70,081 

ROPNotionol .  206,914  156,390 

Preprint  Notionol .  4,333  102,703 

Classified .  956,830  756,900 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,514,987  2,384,858 


Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines 

TORRANCI,  CALIF. 

Daily  8reeze-e 


ROP  Local .  76,520  76,194 

Preprint  Local .  64,705  61,388 

ROP  Notional  7,602  7,787 

Preprint  Notionol .  14,020  13,426 

Classified .  83,851  81,207 

GRAND  TOTAL .  246,698  240,002 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROPLocol .  66,531  5,324  71,748  5,759 

Preprint  Local  7,943  5,308  10,058  3,010 

ROP  Notional  4,759  4  3,370 

Preprint  Notional .  1,041 

Classified .  45,614  _  48,448  _ 

Total .  124,847  10,636  134,665  8,769 

Tribunes 

ROPLocol .  64,110  5,085  74,533  5,759 

Preprint  Local .  6,560  4,081  10,169  3,010 

ROP  Notionol  4,723  4  3,365 

Preprint  Notional .  1,041 

Classified .  45,460  _  46,686  _ 

Total .  120,853  9,170  135,794  8,769 

World-S 

ROP  Local .  27,725  29,228 

Preprint  Local .  8,360  9,381 

ROPNotionol .  3,309  3,587 

Preprint  Notionol .  2,939  3,058 

Classified .  19,967  22,325 

Totol .  62,300  67,579  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  308,000  19,806  338,038  17,538 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reponer-m 

ROPLocol .  27,072  36,983 

Preprint  Local .  30,444  36,980 

ROPNotionol .  2,328  2,768 

Classified .  27,174  26,523 

Total .  87,018  103,253 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROPLocol .  12,531 

I  Preprint  Locol .  16,168 

ROP  Notionol  336 

Preprint  Notional .  516 

Classified .  7,164 

Totol .  36,715  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  123,733  103,253 


Note:  Effective  April  6, 1986,  Observer-Reporter  began  o  Sundaypublicotion; 
consequently,  there  ore  no  comporoble  1985  figures. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 


Post-m 

ROPLocol .  100,010  31,753  111,894  43,604 

Preprint  Local  58,935  45,249 

ROPNotionol  4,923  53  6,491 

Preprint  Notional .  300  2,742 

Clossified .  80,825  519  71,898  _ 

Totol .  244,993  32,325  238,274  43,604 

Times-e 

ROPLocol .  78,468  1,254  93,405  1,940 

Preprint  Local  52,615  43,929 

ROP  Notionol  4,644  48  6,327 

Preprint  Notionol .  300  2,742 

Classified...  50,960  179  51,367  _ 

Total .  186,987  1,481  197,770  1,940 


1986  1985 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Post-S 

ROP  Local . 

54,766 

16,386 

55,155 

16,421 

Preprint  Locol . 

44,395 

41,685 

ROP  Notional . 

3,506 

63 

2,930 

40 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,127 

5,911 

Classified . 

24,263 

263 

21,922 

456 

Total . 

.  139,057 

16,712 

127,603 

16,917 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  571,037 

50,518 

563,647 

62,461 

WIST  WARWICK,  R.I. 

Pawtuxet  Volley  Tin>es-e 

ROPLocol . 

14,297 

11,117 

ROP  Notional . 

15 

11 

Clossified . 

6,704 

3,759 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

21,016 

14,887 

WILMINGTON,  Dll. 

News-Joumol-me 

ROPLocol . 

68,007 

65,967 

Preprint  Locol . 

69,599 

59,670 

ROP  Notional . 

5,073 

4,035 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,055 

3,173 

82,317 

66,008 

Total . 

.  226,051 

198,853 

NewS‘ioumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,987 

21,667 

Preprint  Local . 

81,014 

65,390 

ROP  Notional . 

2,963 

1,854 

Preprint  National . 

9,558 

5,461 

Clossified... 

16,033 

13,859 

Total . 

136,555 

108,231 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  362,606 

307,084 

WINSOR 

,  ONT. 

Stor-e* 

ROP  Local . 

.  815,120 

789,046 

Preprint  Local . 

.  677,402 

677,363 

ROP  Notionol . 

.  219,916 

224,327 

Preprint  Notionol . 

21,630 

78,209 

Classified.... 

391,870 

313,501 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  2,125,938 

2,082,446 

Note:  Figures  given  in  ntodulor  agate  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C 

Joumol-m 

ROP  Local . 

61,458 

15,116 

58,223 

12,803 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,048 

37,018 

3,085 

32,601 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,471 

6,509 

Preprint  Notional . 

956 

4,488 

Classified.... 

46,553 

1,596 

36,648 

Total . 

118,486 

53,730 

108,963 

45,404 

Joumol-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,808 

23,371 

Preprint  Local . 

6,128 

15,908 

6,182 

14,861 

ROP  Notional . 

1,685 

1,995 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,055 

6,029 

Classified . 

14,307 

11,563 

Totol . 

53,983 

15,908 

49,140 

14,861 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  172,469 

69,638 

158,103 

60,265 

Note:  Comics  advertising  excluded. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegrom-m 

ROPLocol .  28,593  27,680 

Preprint  Local  6,348  18,944  5,288  16,366 

ROP  Notional  5,451  6,855 

Preprint  Notionol .  270  88  2,787 

Clossified....  27,681  _  21,969  _ 

Totol .  68,343  19,032  64,579  16,366 

Gozette-e 

ROP  Local .  26,798  28,551 

Preprint  Local  4,908  20,312  5,288  21,408 

ROP  Notional  23,468  7,176 

Preprint  Notionol .  270  638  2,787  260 

Classified...  5,461  _  18,677  _ 

Totol .  60,905  20,950  62,479  21,668 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local .  18,646  19,813 

Preprint  Local .  9,014  50,842  3,376  50,322 

ROP  Notional  4,008  3,328 

Preprint  Notionol  2,802  9,928  2,782  6,360 

Classified .  16,398  12,321  _ 

Total .  50,868  60,770  41,620  56,682 

GRAND  TOTAL .  180,116  100,752  168,678  94,716 


Cape  Cod  weekly 
turns  150 
years  old 

The  weekly  Register,  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  marked  its  150th  anniversary 
on  June  16  with  a  commemorative 
edition  and  other  celebratory  events. 

An  original  print  commemorating 
the  sesquicentennial  is  being  made 
available  in  a  limited  edition,  with  the 
proceeds  to  be  shared  by  the  mid- 
Cape’s  14  village  libraries. 

SNA  opposes 
revisions 
in  JOA  iaw 

The  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  has  taken  a  stand  against 
proposed  revisions  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  claims  would  “silence”  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers. 

The  proposed  amendment  was 
introduced  by  Sens.  Orrin  G.  Hatch 
(R-Utah),  Jake  Garn  (R-Ut.)  and 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Haw.).  It  would 
allow  newspapers  involved  in  joint 
operating  agreements  to  distribute 
shoppers,  advertising  circulars  and 
other  types  of  total  market  coverage 
publications  without  violating  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

“If  the  amendment  passes,  it  is 
very  easy  to  imagine  JOA  operations 
using  this  added  monopoly  tool  to 
attack  suburban  newspapers  and 
thereby  silence  the  editorial  voices  of 
small  communities  not  large  enough 
to  achieve  antitrust  protection,” 
Richard  Aginian,  SNA  immediate 
past  president,  recently  told  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Aginian  is  also  president  of  Subur¬ 
ban  Communications  Corp  of  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich. 

“Congress  explicitly  intended  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  to 
exclude  from  protection  from  anti¬ 
trust  such  things  as  shoppers  and 
advertising  circulars  .  .  .  Congress 
clearly  intended  to  make  a  narrow 
exemption  to  the  Sherman  Act  for  the 
public  purpose  of  ‘maintaining  a 
newspaper  press  editorially  indepen¬ 
dent  and  competitive  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,’  ”  Aginian  stated. 

“Congress  did  not  pass  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  in  order  to 
allow  monopoly  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  to  further  profit  from  selling 
and  distributing  advertising  shoppers 
with  no  editorial  content.” 

SNA  represents  over  1 ,000  subur¬ 
ban  and  urban  community  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES i 

(AVAILABLE 

ANIMALS 

REAL  ESTATE 

AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples;  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60()14 
(815)455-4995. 

"HOUSE  CALLS”-Globe-Democrat,« 
Miami  Herald,  Sun-Times,  Oklahoman, 
110  others.  800-word  Q&A  weekly, 
winner  9  national  awards.  Ask  for  free 
six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
(716)  473-4973. 

BOXING 

BOXING  ~  Established  weekly  column 
of  boxing  commentary.  Well  written, 
provocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports 
feature  about  controversial,  high  inter¬ 
est  subject  often  underestimated  by 
editors.  Will  cultivate  new  readership. 
Won't  cost  much  in  space/money  for 
trial.  Samples.  Jon  Piper,  Sports  News 
Service,  44  Lufkin  Point  Rd.,  Essex, 
MA  01929.  (617)  768-7165. 

HOUSING  HELPLINE-Fresh  800-word 
Q&A  in  Los  Angeles  Times,  Daily  News 
real  estate  supplements  answers 
reader's  toughest  housing  questions; 
provides  unique  West  Coast  perspective 
on  housing  laws,  trends,  issues.  By 
award-winning  reporter,  David  R.  Walk¬ 
er,  PO  Box  8453,  Calabasas,  CA 
91302.  (818)  884-0751. 

HEALTH 

SINGLES 

“SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America's  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  "Warm  witty, 
authoritative-excellent  reader 
response."  Now  6th  year.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank 
Macinnis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  (^nada 
T5J  2J7,  (403)  973-2361. 

MORE  THAN  60  million  Single  adults 
in  America  NEED  “Singles  Hotline",  a 
weekly  Q  &  A  featured  in  The  Boston 
Herald,  the  Sun  Bulletin  and  other 
fine  papers.  Radio  personality  Dick 
Syatt  writes  with  insight  and  wit  about 
meeting,  dating,  single  parenting, 
cheap  dates,  where  to  go  and  what  to 
do.  Singles  Hotline  is  interesting,  fun 
and  best  of  all. ..it  attracts  advertisers. 
Call  or  write:  Dick  Syatt,  9  Temple 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02114  (617) 
227-7971. 

SCIENCE 

GENERAL 

COSMIC  KIDS  STUFF.  Illustrated 
science  young  (11-17)  reader  column. 
Topical,  accurate,  timely,  fun.  Reader 
response.  Fourth  year.  Samples;  Dr. 
Crystal,  PO  Box  3514,  Brooklyn  NY 
11202.  (718)  253-5832. 

INEXPENSIVE  travel,  teen,  food/ 
cooking,  etc.  feature  package  designed 
to  give  weeklies  pro  writing  to  build  ads, 
circulation.  Free  trial  period.  Write  GSM 
Features,  PO  Box  104,  Oradell,  NJ 
07649. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

MONEY 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie 
reviews,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

"CONSUMER  CONCERNS"-Weekly 
column  helps  readers  get  more  for  their 
money  by  becomiiig  smarter  consumers 
)ind  investors.  For  free  trial  write 
Consumer  Concerns,  PO  Box  652, 
Akron,  OH  44309. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  Illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

'MEANING'  Reviews,  for  lifestyle, 
entertainment  or  religion  sections. 
What  are  latest  films  saying?  Popular 
twice  monthly  column.  Low  rates. 
Samples.  FILM  FOCUS,  Magazine 
Associates,  PO  Box  399,  1263  Folly 
Rd.,  Warrington,  PA  18976. 

CONTAINS  HELPFUL  hints  on  reusing 
old  newspapers,  Pulitzer  winning  writer, 
superb  photojournalism,  witty  lines, 
and  excellent  artwork.  Perfect  for  daily 
or  weekly  publication.  The  Newstrip,  PO 
Box  10623,  Cleveland,  OH  44110. 

Feature  your  feature 
in  "FEATURES  AVAILABLE” 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 

Personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 

rochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
4000  Albemarle  St.,  NW 
Suite  501 

Washington,  D.C.  20016 
(202)628-1133 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights;  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


Brokers  •  Consultants  •  Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSCfclATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  ASSO¬ 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412(912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Grokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  b07,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 
Serving  all  parts  of  the  country 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTHWEST  WEEKLY-near  ski  area, 
$200,000.  $50,000  down.  Award 
winning;  year  round  tourist  area. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY-$65,000. 
$15,000  down;  non-competitive. 
NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
$75,000.  $15,000  down.  Growing 
tourist  area. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  - 
$225,000.  Includes  building. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY-$140,000. 
$40,000  down  includes  building. 
NORTHWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  - 
$300,000.  Owner  will  stay  or  take 
partner. 

CENTRAL  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  - 
$120,000.  Award  winning. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  - 
$310,000.  Award  winning.  1  hour  to 
Tacoma. 

NORTHWEST  COUNTY  SEAT- 
Exclusive-$580,000. 

NORTHWEST  COASTAL  AREA 
WEEKLY-$320,000. 

NEVADA  RANCHING  MONTHLY  - 
$200,000.  Includes  building. 
FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  Oregon  97708 
Phone  (503)  389-3277 


ESTABLISHED  MONTHLY  statewide 
business  newsmagazine,  exclusive 
market,  strong  performance.  $1.5 
million;  20%  down.  Owner  will  finance 
balance.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  1029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 


AILING  PAPER,  NEED  HELP?  Editor, 
publisher,  will  consider  offers,  buy.  Call 
Dave  Kaiser,  (305)  491-1684. 


Controlled  circulation  suburban  weekly, 
asking  $178K,  real  estate  optional, 
owner  financing 

Exclusive  West  Texas  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Owner  clears  near  $30K.  Asking 
$85K,  real  estate  optional.  We  have 
others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin,  TX 
78716-1503.(512)  476-3950. 


DON’T  BUY  A  NEWSPAPER— START 
ONE!  In  the  only  population  boom  area 
in  the  entire  Northeastern  states.  23 
towns  with  population  of  125,000  grew 
48%  in  the  last  decade.  Incredibly,  no 
local  daily  newspaper:  5  different  dail¬ 
ies  coming  in  from  outside  the  area  but 
none  within  it.  Circulation  penetration 
by  these  outside  dailies  is  poor,  leaving 
a  huge  void  to  be  filled.  Continuing 
massive  growth  projected  for  this 
legion.  You  can  start  a  daily,  a  large 
weekly,  even  a  shopper.  My  exclusive, 
very  comprehensive  report,  which  is  for 
sale,  covers  every  aspect.  Robert  A. 
Juran,  148  North  St.,  Pittsfield,  MA 
01201. 


THE  SOUTH'S  BEST 
Uncontested  "best  mid-sized  newspap¬ 
er  in  the  state",  plus  outstanding  real 
estate  package  and  the  second  weekly, 
also  promising  opportunity.  $850,00(3 
with  terms. 

Two-paper  package  in  dynamic  Mid¬ 
south  city  of  50,980.  Marriage  mail¬ 
advertising  sales  package,  commerical 
job  shop  included.  Excellent  staff  in 
place.  Revenues  at  excess  of 
$400,000.  Price:  $375,000  with 
terms. 

Job  shop  printing  backbone  of  this  most 
attractive  property  that  includes  fine 
small  weekly.  Located  near  Capital  city 
in  a  spotless  newly  remodeled  building. 
Nice  and  profitable.  Asking  $495,000. 
Other  listings  in  prices  ranging  upward 
to  $10,750,000  also  available.  Jim 
Hall  Media  Services,  Inc.,  408  Elm  St., 
Troy,  AL  36081  (205)  566-7198. 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  MID-MAINE 
regional  weekly.  Excellent  profit,  3,900 
paid  circulation.  Four  season  recreation 
area.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Building 
optional.  Anne  Erickson,  Box  479, 
Millinocket,  ME  04462. 


GROWING  FLORIDA  suburban  weekly. 
No  competition,  3500  paid,  just  turn¬ 
ing  profitable.  Second  class  permits. 
Carries  city  legals.  Good  penetration  of 
explosive  market.  Will  sell  paper  alone 
or  with  modern  building.  Paper  alone 
priced  less  than  '85  gross  of  $215,000 
in  stock  sale.  Terms.  Principals  only. 
Write  Box  1108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  FEATURE  firm 
available  for  purchase.  Price  $30,000, 
plus  employment  contract  with  owner. 
Box  1128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 
Small,  very  profitable  So.  Mass,  weekly. 
Two  Pennsylvania  weeklies  - 
1)  Central  2)  Northwest 
Southwest  VA  Success  Story. 

Regional  PA  Business  Magazine. 
Interested  in  Trade/Consumer  Maga¬ 
zines?  We’re  your  #1  Source. 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
4000  Albemarle  St.,  NW 
Suite  501 

Washington,  [3.C.  20016 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

(212)  675-4380 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


YOU  WILL  BE  PROUD 
TO  SELL  TO  US! 

X-Publishers  are  dedicated  to  "putting 
out”  excellent  products  and  we  will 
retain  family,  management  and  also 
continue  and  improve  community 
service.  We  seek  profitable  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers  anywhere.  Week¬ 
ly  or  shopper  must  have  $500,000  or 
more  publishing  gross  and  minimum 
daily  publishing  gross  is  $800,000. 
Low-competition  markets  preferred. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


PERSONALS _ 

WOULD  JOCK  O’KEARNEY,  formeriy 
Reuter  sub-editor  in  London  please  get 
in  touch  with  Susan  Davies  of  162  Bank 
Street,  South  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia  3205. 


EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 


MEDIA  SEARCH  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office  (614)  889-2659 
PO  Box  430,  Dublin,  OH  43017 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


aRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
(314)625-2315 


CONSULTANTS 

JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (504)  366-8818 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (416)  221-7699. 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 


CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION... 

Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your  in¬ 
voice  with  payment  and  refer  to  the  invoice 
number  in  all  correspondence  about  your 
classified  ad. 


Thank  you, 

E&P  Classified  Department 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 


billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000+  $65,758  + 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


CORE  STRIPPERS 


MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


_ PLATEMAKING _ 

TWO  LETTERFLEX  PR  2-120 
Platemaking  Machine,  complete  photo 
polymer  plate  production  system.  Five 
years  old.  Well  maintained. 

Contact  Bill  Brown 
(214)  720-6329. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•FOR  SALE;  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL-  I 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827.  j 

227E  MULLER  4  STATION.  (818)  | 

885-5995.  I 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


MODEL  510W  Stepper  Fold  ’n  Tyer  with 
double  bin  bagging  attachment,  elec¬ 
tronic  counter  spare  tying  head,  twine, 
nylon  net  bags  and  Kraft  paper.  Call 
Sam  Traywick,  The  Enquirer- Journal, 
Monroe,  NC  28110  (704)  289-1541. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. _ 

SHERIDAN  48P  8  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  11-48P  INSERTER  WITH  1 
11  HOPPERS 

Hi^  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hopoers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FUTURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


WANTED  STEPPER  machines  for  parts 
(901)  362-8484,  Fred. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45*  90*  Floor  Cunres 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MULLER-MARTINI 


TRADE-INS 

M-M  Model  227-E  News¬ 
paper  Inserting  Machine 
with  four  insert  feeders, 
225  Belt  Delivery 
M-M  Model  227-S/104 
Inserting  Machine  with 
disc  feeder  and  1231 
Counter  Stacker 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


3  MDT  350's  $1495  each.  MDR  $995. 
7200  ITG  w/24  strips  $1495.  Copykwik 
w/new  rollers,  extra  motor  $995.  News 
Leader  (919)  242-6301. 


AD  COMP  TERMINAL  for  Mycrotek 
11(X),  has  Spares  Kit,  4yrs.,  $12,500; 
DEK  For  Unisetter,  $1,250; 

MDT  350,  Plain,  $1,750. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


510/504  $5500/$210;  3510/504 
$7000/$2  50;  4  5  1  0/504 
$7500/$275;  5404  $1250/$50; 
CompEdit  5810  or  5900  $9950/$375; 
7133  Processor  $1250/$50;  Type 
Disks  $75.  Edit  Strip  $75.  Recondi¬ 
tioned.  30-Day  Warranty.  Weber  (216) 
729-2858. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
(;G  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 


CAQM  Pno 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


STA-HI  257S  and  2578  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or  other  equipment)  standing  idly 
by,  put  it  back  into  production!  Perhaps  you  can’t  use  that 
particular  equipment — ^but  well  bet  you  could  sure  use  the 
space  it  occupies.  Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
square  feet  being  lost  in  storage  of  unused  equipment.  Now 
look  at  the  space  occupied  by  each  single  piece  of  equipment 
on  this  page!  Spaoe  is  money — ^hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
your  spaoe  can  be  opened  up  for  as  little  as  $3.  IB  a  line  of  our 
spaoe!  We’ll  put  that  equipment  back  into  production  for  you 
in  someone  else’s  plant — and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to  boot! 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 


11  West  19th  St 
New  York.  NY  10011 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


AM  Typesetters.  Rental/Purchase. 
CompSet  500  $2950/$75  Mo.;  510 
4000/102;  3510/504  6500/156; 
5404  1250/50;  CompEdit  5900 
8950/214;  7133  R(f  Processor 
1250/50;  AM.  Edit  Type  $75. 

WEBER  (216)  729-2858. 


CG  8600-45  pica — three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 


COMP  IV  8  HR,  $4,000; 

COMP  IV  8  HR  (Model  48),  $2,750; 
CG  7200  I.  TG.  4  Strips,  $1,800. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
“Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most" 
(216)  562-5000 


FOR  SALE  Harris  Microstor  $6,000  or 
best  offer.  Harris  2221  terminal,  3.5 
software,  1102  processor  $15,000  or 
best  offer.  Call  Jim  (716)  464-4680. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Metroset  typesetters 
plus  lots  of  spare  parts.  Make  offer. 
Contact  J.  Brooks,  (904)  252-1511, 
ext.  276. 


MYCRO-TEK  1100  FRONT  END.  (1) 
Terminal,  (1)  Floppy,  Class  Ad  S/W, 
Spare  Part  Kit,  (2)  Unisetter  Drivers, 
$8,500; 

UNISETTER  HR,  High  Sn..  $5,000. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


POWERVIEW  10  8400,  2nd  Terminal, 
Ruling,  Power  Page,  ACI,  65  Fonts, 
$36,(500; 

VIDEOSETTER,  Rev.  Lead,  Ruling, 
Analog  &  Digital  Spare  Parts  Kit,  9 
Grids,  $8,500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
or  selling  between  individuals, 
lob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  2  fully 
loaded  under  PMA,  with  MDR's, 
computer  interfue  cable,  grids,  spares. 
Bob  Meyer  (818)  908-0600.  $8,000, 
each  $15,000  both. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

SSC  Community  21.5  x  35  3/2  high  2/1 
high  units,  2  folders,  4  Carey  Splicers 
HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 

6nits  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 
N936  42  X  36 
N900  42  X  46 
V25  21.5  and  22.75 

BAKER  PERKINS 

C2  Twin  Chopper  Folder  compatible 
with  N845  Press  systems 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TElJ  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
51 1  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  SSC  Community  4  high  plus  3 
mono  21  Vi  cutoff 

(kss  Urbanite  1200  Series  Half  folder 
(k)ss  Community  7  units  SC  folder  and 
community  folder  1973. 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977. 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  “as  is”,  or  rebuilt. 

IPEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling.  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 


GOSS  Urbanite,  “1000"  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive.  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26,  or  52 
issues 

to  increase  awareness 
while  benefiting  from  our  low 
contract  rates 


HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  V15A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two)  com¬ 
pletely  refurbished 
Harris  V7(XJ  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 

GOSS  15(X)  series  Suburban  4  units, 
plus  8  position  roll  stand  no  folder 
(408)  289-1400,  Telex  172644. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COLOR  KING  4  unit  folder  1/2  1/4  DP 
Gluer  infeeds  on  3  units  web  alliner 
Paper  roll  hoist 

(468)  289-1400,  Telex  172644. 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
cracks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-iinits  SC  press  1976-79 

1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  1/2-1/4. folder  50  horsepower 
1979 

1- SC  combination  1/2-1/4-D/P  40 
horse-power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- <k)mmunity  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  1/2-1/4  folder  25 
horsepowerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen- 
'tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 
_ (206)  387-0097 _ 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
2  Unit  News  King  with  KJ4  or  KJ6 

4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 
4  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

4  Unit  Goss  Community,  Community 
folder,  oil  bath 

1  Urbanite  Tri-color  U-705, 

2  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder 

8  Unit  Harris  V-25  double-ended 
with  two  JF  25’s  1976 
4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050 _ Tlx  4-2362 

Rebuilt  Goss  Community,  6  units  are 
SSC  with  swingdown  fountains,  2  units 
running  circ.  Sc  folder,  new  60  hp  drive 
and  motor.  On  our  floor. 

Rebuilt  105  Counterveyor 

Rebuilt  Goss  Community,  2  units,  oil,  6 

web  folder,  on  our  floor. 

Any  combination  of  above,  clutched  if 
desired. 

Dauphic  Graphics  (717)  362-3243 

UAPPIC 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  V4. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  ZZVa" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22”, 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

HARRIS  V  22  3  units 
V  22  folder  with  1/2  1/4  DP  crossperf 
Paper  roll  hoist 

(468)  289-1400,  Telex  172644. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


TRADE-IN  WEB  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 
Will  sell  as  components  or  complete- 
presses.  As-is  or  reconditioned  and 
installed. 

2-Unit  Goss  Community  Press  rebuilt- 
ready  to  install 

5-Unit  Color  King  Press  with  2-KJ6 
folders  being  reconditioned  now 
12-Unit  News  King  Press  with  2-KJ6 
folders  and  2-press  drives— will  split 
press  and  sell  units 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  Cify,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

GOSS  MARK  V  ADD-ON 
Excellent  Condition 

9  -  Standard  units 

4  -  Half  decks 

1  -  Color  cylinder 
GOSS  METRO  ADD-ON 
22  %"  cutoff 
1  -  unit 
1  -  half  deck 

HOE  COLOR  MATIC  -  22  %"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  color  halfdecks  -  A80 

5  Goss  digital  reels 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23 
9/16"  cutoff) 

1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050 _ Tlx  4-2362 

WEB  HEAT  SET  CONVERSION  PACK¬ 
AGE:  Martin  infeed,  web  guide,  1-pass 
TEC  10  ft.  oven  with  chills  and  Ryco 
double  sided  silicone  applicator.  Every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  convert  your  press  to 
heat  set.  Can  offer  as  turnkey  for  Harris, 
Goss,  King,  etc.  Reasonable. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
BeKh  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  i 
used 

(aoss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machineiy  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FORKLIFT 

2000  lb.  capacity  with  forks  and  news¬ 
print  roll  clamp.  Good  condition,  prop¬ 
ane  fuel.  Can  be  seen  operating  North 
Shore  Weeklies,  Ipswich,  MA  $4,000. 
Call  Chris  Eddings,  (617)  356-5141. 

HARRIS  MACEY  saddle  binder  II 
Model  562,  6  pockets  stitcher 
3  knife  trimmer  with  4th  and  5th  knife 
(408)  289-1400,  Telex  172644. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLDER  HARRIS  2200  SYSTEM.  We  are 
looking  for  original  system  driven  by  the 
11/05  computer  with  Data  Craft  expan¬ 
sion  box.  Prefer  one  with  2  or  more 
channels.  Contact  M.C.  Adams,  Kings¬ 
port  Times-News,  Kingsport,  TN.  (615) 
246-8121. _ 


HELP 


WANTED 


JOURNALISM:  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chico,  announces  a  temporary 
(one-year)  position  in  journalism. 
Beginning  August,  1986.  M.A.  with 
professional  journalism  experience 
required;  B.A.  with  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  experience  will  be  considered  in 
lieu  of  M.A.  Teaching  experience  in 
higher  education  desired.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  advising  the  weekly  student 
newspaper  and  teaching  and  advising 
undergraduates  in  journalism  option. 
Rank  and  salary  commensurate  with 
applicant's  educational  and  profession¬ 
al  qualifications  and  experience. 
Formal  evaluation  of  candidates  will 
begin  July  15,  1986.  Include  vita, 
three  references  and  supporting  mater¬ 
ials.  Send  to:  Dr.  Steven  Brydon,  Chair, 
Department  of  Information  and 
Communication  Studies,  California 
State  University-Chico,  Chico,  CA 
95929-0502,  (916)  895-5751.  EOE/ 
AAt _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

AT  URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
SCIENCE  EDITOR 


The  news  bureau  within  the  office  of 
public  affairs  seeks  an  experienced 
professional  as  science  editor.  This 
individual  will  work  with  the  senior 
science  editor  to  generate  and  coordi¬ 
nate  national  media  coverage  of  the 
campus  in  the  physical  sciences, 
computer  science  and  engineering. 
Candidates  should  have  a  Master  s 
degree  in  journalism  or  a  pertinent 
discipline,  or  equivalent  professional 
experience;  demonstated  excellence  in 
understanding  complex  information  and 
communicating  it  to  the  public;  well- 
established  contacts  in  the  national 
media,  and  an  understanding  of  major 
research  oriented  universities.  Specific 
experience  in  the  physical  sciences, 
computer  science  or  engineering  is 
desired. 

This  is  a  full-time,  1 1  month  academic- 
professional  position  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Salary  dependent  upon  on  experi¬ 
ence.  To  insure  ^ual  consideration,  a 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  clips 
must  be  received  by  July  31,  1986,  by: 

Connie  Cassida,  Search  Coordinator 
University  of  Illinois  News  Bureau 
131  Davenport  House 
807  South  Wright  Street 
Champaign,  IL  61820 
(217)833-1085 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
One  of  the  most  successful  weeklies  in 
Northern  California  is  searching  for  a 
special  person  to  lead,  motivate  and 
manage  a  sales  team  to  greater  success. 
This  person  knows  the  value  of  constant 
training,  a  positive  attitude,  persistence 
and  information  management.  Our  11 
year-old  news  and  entertainment  weekly 
averages  76  pages  and  can  grow  much 
more.  Send  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  Jay  Shore,  Good  Times,  PO  Box 
1139,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061. 

NEW  TERRITORIES  opening  in  Downey 
and  Bellflower  for  confident  display 
representatives.  The  salary,  commis¬ 
sion  and  benefits  are  good.  If  you  are, 
call  the  News  Tribune,  at  (213) 

531-8860. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Gwinnett  Daily  News,  an  award¬ 
winning,  progressive,  7-day  daily  in 
growing,  suburban  Atlanta  seeks  retail 
advertising  manager.  Qualifications 
should  include  retail  management 
experience,  preferably  with  a  competi¬ 
tive  suburban  daily;  be  adept  at  utiliz¬ 
ing  Sophisticated  marketing  material  in 
making  sales  presentations;  able  to 
motivate  and  possess  excellent  people 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
,to;  Advertising  Director,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1000,  Lawrenceville,  GA 

30246. _ 

SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 
General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 
Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 
Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 
Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 
Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send 
resume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 

Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301  _ 

SHOPPER  PUBLISHER/ 
DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
Excellent  opportunity  in  growing 
Midwest  community.  Areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  will  include  all  revenue  producing 
departments.  Compensation  will  be  in 
the  $40,000  range  including  salary  and 
bonus.  Experience  must  include  proven 
administrative  and  supenrisory  skills. 
Leadership  qualities  including  sales 
training  and  motivational  skills.  Major 
account  sales  experience  a  must.  Tele¬ 
marketing  experience  a  definite  plus.  If 
this  opportunity  is  for  you,  please  send 
complete  resume  including  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1067,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  BEVERLY  HILLS  COURIER 
...oldest,  largest,  and  best  read  news¬ 
paper  in  Beverly  Hills,  California  is 
expanding  our  circulation  and  coverage. 
Seeking  3  outstanding  sales  personnel. 
Company  benefits,  excellent  working 
conditions  in  beautiful  Southern 
California. 

The  Beverly  Hills  Courier 

8840  West  Olympic  Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211 
_ (213)  278-1322 _ 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  retail  advertising  sales  person  in 
Nevada's  largest  daily  newspaper.  If  you 
have  West  Coast  newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience  and  are  looking  for  a 
rewarding  career,  send  resume  to 
Advertising  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89125.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  5,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you're  an  aggressive  leader  who  can 
motivate  others,  you  may  be  the  retail 
advertising  manager  we're  looking  for. 
We're  a  group-owned,  award-winning, 
seven-day,  morning  newspaper  in  Zone 
3  with  a  circulation  of  above  22,000. 
We  need  a  manager  who  can  lead  and 
direct  a  staff  of  10  in  addition  to  prom¬ 
oting;  planning:  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  marketing  strategies;  assisting 
with  the  development  of  the  annual 
budget;  and  overseeing  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  department.  We  offer  a 
good  starting  salary,  major  corporate 
benefits  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  within  the  group.  Please  send 
your  resume,  salary  history  and  present 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1122, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
The  Wausau  Daily  Herald  has  two 
immediate  openings: 

1.  Retail  Advertising  Manager-3-5  years 
experience  in  retail  advertising  and 
management  experience  a  plus. 

2.  Retail  Advertising  Account 
Executive-Must  be  aggressive,  able  to 
communicate  and  goal-oriented. 

We  offer  a  salary  plus  commission 
compensation  program  and  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Advertising  Director,  Wausau 
Daily  Herald,  800  Scott  St.,  Wausau, 
Wl  54401. 

A  Gannett  newspaper.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  expanding  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  in  dynamic  New  York  metro 
growth  area.  Over  $2  million  in  annual 
sales  and  growing.  Negotiable  high 
salary  and  incentives.  Must  have 
substantial  experience  in  sales  and 
sales  management.  Send  resume  and 
references.  Long  Business  Newsweekly, 
2150  Smithtown  Ave.,  Ronkonkoma, 
NY  11779. 


COPY  WRITER 

If  you  have  the  creative  talent  and 
desire  to  prepare  sales  copy  for  direct 
mail,  consumer  space,  catalog  and 
back  cover  copy  for  a  150-title  line  of 
Catholic  books,  please  send  your 
resume  and  current  salary  in  confidence 
to:  Marketing  Manager,  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  200  Noll  Plaza,  Huntington,  IN 
46750.  We  are  the  largest  Catholic 
publishers  and  printer  in  America.  One 
to  three  years  agency  experience 
preferred. 


ADUINISTRATIVE 

CANADIAN  DAILY 

Canadian  daily-located  in  the  East- 
seeks  general  manager. 

This  substantially  rewarded  position  will 
be  filled  by  a  candidate  who  has  solid 
experience  in  sales  and  administration. 
It  is  essential  that  we  find  a  dynamic 
leader  to  head  up  a  team  of  talented, 
dedicated  department  heads.  Send 
resume.  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED-GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
chain  of  Houston  Community  Newspap¬ 
ers.  Strong  background  in  sales  and 
production  neccessary.  Send  resume  to 
Houston  Community  Newspapers,  Inc., 
PO  Box  280,  Channelview,  TX  77530. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel 
referral  service  to  assist  our  newspap¬ 
ers.  Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will 
use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  market.  Anyone  may  partici¬ 
pate  but  distance  is  often  a  factor  in 
placement.  New  England  Newspaper 
Association,  Personnel  Referral 
Service,  70  Washington  Street,  Salem, 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER— Zone  4  major  metropo¬ 
litan  daily  is  seeking  an  experienced 
controller.  Requirements  include  a  CPA 
certificate,  3-5  years'  public  account¬ 
ing  experience,  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  and  above  average 
communication  skills.  This  position  has 
responsibility  for  all  financial  and 
budgeting  systems,  cash  management, 
and  financial  analysis.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  possess  the  stated  require¬ 
ments  plus  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  upper  management  and  the  desire 
to  move  into  general  management. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1109. 


The  Director  Of  The  Office  Of  Public 
Information  and  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 
The  University  of  Iowa  invites  nomina¬ 
tions  and  applications  for  the  position 
of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Assistant  to  the  President. 
The  Director  of  Public  lnformation& 
serves  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
President  in  the  broad  area  of  public 
relations  and  directs  the  university's 
internal  and  external  communications 
program.  The  director  reports  directly  to 
the  President  and  supervises  senior 
professional  staff  responsible  for  Public 
information.  State  Relations,  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Printing,  and  the  university's 

General  news  and  information  service. 

he  University  of  Iowa  is  a  major 
research  institution  currently  sen/ing  a 
student  body  of  29,0000.  Founded  in 
1847,  it  was  the  first  state  university  to 
admit  men  and  women  on  an  equal 
basis  and  the  first  to  accept  creative 
work  in  lieu  of  the  traditional  graduate 
thesis  in  the  arts.  The  university 
comprises  ten  colleges  and  has  the 
nation's  largst  university-owned  teach¬ 
ing  hospital. 

The  person  appointed  should  be  a  vlgor- 
ous,imaginative,  and  articulate  leader 
who  wifi  design  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  effectively 
communicate  the  university's  purposes, 
values,  and  achievements  within  Iowa 
and  nationally.  Working  with  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  deans,  the  director  will 
strengthen  a  program  linking  the  univer¬ 
sity's  academic  and  research  activities 
with  appropriate  corporate  and  govern¬ 
mental  groups. 

The  appointee  will  have  substantial 
experience  in  public  relations,  govern¬ 
mental  affairs,  academic  communica¬ 
tions,  or  related  fields.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  particular  strengths 
in  writing,  in  managing  a  large  and 
complex  organization,  working  with 
people,  and  the  ability  to  develop,  lead, 
and  inspire  a  talented  professional 
staff. 

The  director  will  senre  as  the  key  liaison 
between  the  faculty,  staff,  and  admini¬ 
strative  officers  of  the  university  and 
media  representatives,  and  governmen¬ 
tal  officials.  This  person  must  have  a 
keen  sensitivity  to  academic  priorities 
and  a  strong  commitment  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  values  of  a  comprehensive 
university.  Candidates  with  first-hand 
experience  in  a  research  university  will 
have  a  distinct  advantage. 

Position  available  immediately;  salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications; 
excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Screening  will  begin  immediately. 
Nominations  of  and  applications  from 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
are  especially  encouraged.  A  resume 
with  covering  letter  should  be  sent  to: 

Professor  Derek  H.  Willard 
Chair,  Director  of  Public  Information 
Search  Committee 
201  Gilmore  Hall 
University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  lA  52242 
The  University  of  Iowa  is  an  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

WANTED-PUBLISHER  for  Houston 
Community  Newspapers.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  and  administration. 
Send  resume  to  Houston  Community 
Newspapers,  Inc,  PO  Box  280,  Chan¬ 
nelview,  TX  77530. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  and  publisher  for 
small  biweekly  investment  newsletter 
and  quarterly  financial  magazine 
involve  with  equity  securities.  Develop 
and  implement  all  facets  of  publica¬ 
tions;  oversee  circulation,  marketing, 
and  advertising.  Require  experience 
with  business  publications.  Submit 
resume,  salary  requirements,  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  Western  Investor,  400 
SW  6th  Ave.,  Suite  1115,  Portland,  OR 
97204. 


MIDWEST  community  newspaper  group 
seeks  ad  manager  and  general  manager 
candidates.  If  you  like  small  town 
living,  have  sales  and  leadership  ability 
send  us  your  resume.  Box  1107,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  rapidly 
expanding  weekly  newspaper  group. 
Company  well  established  in  Zone  2. 
Immediate  opening  for  person  possess¬ 
ing  customer  relations  know  how,  exper¬ 
ience  on  business  side  of  newspapers 
and  with  an  accounting  background. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
reusme,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  with  first  reply  to:  Box  1111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  requires  highly  skilled  lead¬ 
ership.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify, 
write  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  NEEDED  for  medium¬ 
sized  weekly  newspaper  in  Zone  7  recre¬ 
ation  area.  Ad  background,  proven  track 
record,  and  wiilingness  to  work  will  get 
this  job.  Position  open  to  either  man  or 
woman.  Reply  to  Box  1103,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

PUBLISHER  FOR  ESTABLISHED  twice 
weekly  community  newspaper  in  fast- 

n  Arizona  town  along  the  beauti- 
orado  River.  Candidate  must 
have  the  desire  to  succeed.  Desire  must 
be  backed  up  with  ability,  drive  and 
energy  to  compete  in  a  competitive 
growing  market.  Must  have  thorough, 
proven  knowledge  of  all  newspaper 
operations.  Budget  preparation,  plan¬ 
ning,  organizing,  directing,  and  control 
of  operation  is  essential.  Documented 
productivity  will  be  rewarded.  Any  qual¬ 
ified  male  or  female,  age  18  to  110, 
with  proven  track  record  is  urged  to 
apply.  Send  resume  to  Director  of  Oper¬ 
ations,  Western  Newspaper,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  1271,  Yuma,  AZ  85364. 


MA  01970. 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL 

Major  transportation  company  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas  seeks 
experienced  professional  in  employee  communications  and  media 
relations  with  a  business  or  finance  background.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  internal  and  external  communication  regarding  labor  rela¬ 
tions  matters.  Must  be  able  to  work  with  all  company  departments. 
We  seek  an  excellent  manager  with  strong  communication  skills 

An  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  is  available.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  history  to: 

NAS  CONFIDENTIAL  REPLY  SERVICE 
9330  LBJ  Frwy,  Suite  260 
Dallas,  Texas  75243  •  Attn:  Dept.  347PB 
All  responses  will  be  forwarded  unopened  to  our  client. 
EEO/AfTirmative  Action  Employer. 


New  Management/Marketing  Search  Team; 

We  are  often  consulted  by  our  clients  to  find 
professional  people  to  fill  key  management/mar¬ 
keting  positions  in  general  management,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  promotion  and  research. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  considered  and  inter¬ 
viewed  by  us  and/or  our  clients,  please  send  us 
your  current  resume,  salary  requirements,  and 
other  pertinent  data.  Complete  confidentiality 
with  no  resume  sent  without  prior  discussion. 

•  Send  your  resume  to  either  address  below  • 


Richard  L.  Hare, 
President 
Hare  Associates 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  14615 
716-621-6873 


Ronald  C.  Anderson, 
President 

RCAnderson  Associates 
44  Rosewood  Drive 
PIttsford,  NY  14534 
716-381-0686 
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HELP  WANTED  I 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ART  camera  operator/film 
stripper  wanted  for  newspaper  web 
shop.  Printing  ail  formats  newspaper 
and  newspaper  inserts.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  page  imposition,  layout, 
black  and  white,  and  four-color  strip¬ 
ping.  ^me  knowledge  of  platemaking 
helpful.  Send  resume  to  Linda  Picott, 
Silver  State  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  3721 
Meade  Avenue,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89102. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  upper 
Midwest  mid-sized  daily  with  real 
growth  potential.  If  you  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  energy  and  a  record  of  increasing 
circulation,  let's  talk.  A  rudderless  staff 
needs  motivation,  leadership  and  new 
ideas.  Box  1087  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Growing,  modern  50,000  Zone  3  paper 
seeks  innovative  manager  to  lead  excel¬ 
lent  staff.  Must  be  promotion  conscious 
and  peole-oriented.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  circulation  manager  or  small 
newspaper  or  assistant  from  larger 
daily.  Send  resume  and  salan  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc.  seeks  a  top- 
notch  circulation  sales  manager. 
Responsibilities  will  include  telephone 
sales,  crew  sampling  management, 
outside  solicitation,  statistical  sales 
analysis,  etc.  We  are  a  progressive 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  located  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  offering  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefit  pacxage.  If  you 
are  experienced,  aggressive,  goal- 
oriented  and  would  like  to  join  a  friendly 
professional  circulation  department, 
please  send  resume  to  Edward  M. 
Kelley,  Circulation  Director,  The  Prince¬ 
ton  Packet,  Inc.,  PO  Box  350,  Prince- 
ton,  NJ  08542. _ 

CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT  for  small 
biweekly  investment  newsletter  and 
quarterly  financial  magazine  involved 
with  equity  securities.  Experience  with 
business  publications  desirable.  Secre¬ 
tarial  skills  required.  Submit  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Western 
Investor,  400  SW  6th  Ave.,  Suite 
1115,  Portland.  OR  97204. _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  zone  sales  manager. 
Person  needed  to  train,  manage  and 
motivate  a  group  of  district  sales  mana¬ 
gers.  We  are  a  7-day  morning  newspap¬ 
er  located  in  Zone  2.  This  person  must 
have  at  least  2  years  of  home  delivery 
district  sales  management  experience. 
This  is  a  challenge  of  a  lifetime.  Can 
you  meet  the  challenge?  Reply  to  PO 
Box  847,  Trenton,  NJ  08605. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  SLOT  POSITION 
Opening  for  talented  sports  desk  person 
with  proven  layout,  copy  editing  and 
rewriting  skills  to  work  slot  four  to  five 
times  a  week.  Should  be  experienced  it> 
and  committed  to  providing  top  news 
coverage  and  interesting,  quality  sports 
pages.  71,000  AM  daily;  80,000, 
Sunday.  Send  resume  and  clips  by  July 
15  to  Mary  Collins;  The  Gazette,  500 
Third  Ave.  SE,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA 

52401.  EOE. _ _ _ 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS  needed  for 
state  house  bureau  serving  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Vermont.  Reporters  with 
experience  covering  political,  legislative 
and  state  government  news  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  sample  clips  to 
Vermont  Press  Bureau,  PO  Box  277, 
Montpelier,  VT  05602.  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  run  universal  desk  on; 
community  daily  in  rapidly  growingj 
region  90  miles  from  Washington. i 
Shirtsleeve  editor  must  have  reporting 
background  with  English,  layout,  design 
and  people  skills.  Box  1135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial  Page  Editor 

Editorial  Writer 

JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
the  above  jobs.  If  you  have  experience 
and  are  interested,  please  call  Director, 
Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910  or 
send  a  resume  to  JOB  BANK,  2615 
River  Rd.,  Suite  7,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
08077. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  here’s  a 
chance  to  join  one  of  the  best  newspap¬ 
ers  of  its  size  in  the  country.  Our  award¬ 
winning,  Zone  3  daily,  needs  a  news 
editor  strong  on  copy  editing  skills.  If 
you  have  the  experience,  drive  and 
determinaton,  send  work  samples, 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to:  Dan 
Genest,  Senior  News  Editor,  Kingsport 
Times-News,  Box  479,  Kingsport,  TN 
37662. _ 

BUREAU  REPORTER 
Opening  for  a  self  starter  with  aggres¬ 
sive,  30,000  circulation,  7-day  AM  on 
Florida’s  (3ulf  Coast.  Experience 
preferred,  but  talented  beginners 
welcome  to  apply.  Photo  skills  a  must. 
Live  30  minutes  from  the  world's  most 
beautiful  beaches  and  work  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  and  serious  newspaper.  Send 
resume,  clips,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Managing  Editor,  Jay  Pitts,  PO  Box 
2949,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL  32549. 

CAREER  STEP  small  weekly  near  Char¬ 
leston,  WV  needs  a  managing  editor. 
Ideal  job  for  good  reporter  wno  wants  to 
get  into  management.  Group  ownership 
offers  future  advancement.  Call  Rip 
(304)  469-3373. _ 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  in  highly 
competitive  market  seeks  competent 
desk  person  with  flair  for  makeup  who 
can  also  motivate  reporters.  We’re  also 
looking  for  a  strong  local  government 
reporter.  Send  non-returnable  samples 
to  Box  1129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEF  EDITOR,  leading  multi- 
publishing  firm  serving  growing  hi-tech 
markets  seeks  take-charge  person  with 
strong  editorial/technical  trade  back¬ 
ground.  Previous  experience  as  chief 
editor  is  desirable,  but  individual  who 
has  demonstrated  leadership  abilities 
with  major  technical  trade  publication 
would  be  considered.  Opportunity 
requires  individual  with  proven  record 
of  accomplishment,  ability  to  manage  a 
professional  editorial  team  and  strong 
interpersonal  skills.  Will  interface  with 
industry  leaders.  Los  Angeles  area. 
Excellent  work  environment,  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  samples 
writing/publications  to  Publisher,  Box 
1783,  Lomita,  CA  90717. _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

We  seek  a  city  editor  with  management 
experience,  news  judgment,  drive  and 
determination  to  lead  a  48-person  staff 
at  our  Zone  3,  48G  daily.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  join  a  newspaper 
committed  to  excellence,  which 
commands  the  lead  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Salary,  $25,000;  excellent 
benefits;  dividend  program.  We  offer  a 
challenging  assignment  in  a  outstand¬ 
ing  working  and  living  environment. 
Reply  quickly  with  full  resume  and 
cover  letter  telling  us  why  you're  the 
right  person  for  the  job,  to  Box  1106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SUPER  SLOT  we  are  looking  for  a  rare 
commodity.  A  talented,  technically 
proficient  slot  person  with  some  fire  in 
his  (or  her)  eyes  and  a  desire  to  move 
into  management.  Must  be  able  to 
deliver  design  that  sparkles,  headlines 
that  sing  and  copy  that  is  clean,  clear 
and  concise-on  a  daily  basis.  For  a  pro, 
top  salary  and  benefits  from  a  daily  and 
Sunday  in  a  high  growth  area  of 
Pennsylvania.  Box  9986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 
Copy _ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.15  per  line,  per  Issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum, 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  fimes-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  5,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Anchorage  Times  sports  depart¬ 
ment  is  looking  for  an  aggressive,  styl¬ 
ish  beat  writer  to  handle  college  basket¬ 
ball  and  baseball  in  a  competitive 
market.  Our  PM  daily,  AM  Sat. -Sun. 
newspaper's  sports  section  has  been 
judged  one  of  the  nation’s  best  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  sports  editors  over  the  past 
two  years.  Hard  news,  hard-nosed 
reporting  skills  honed  by  at  least  3 
years'  experience  beyond  the  college 
newspaper  level  a  must.  Column  writing 
experience  preferred  but  not  mandat¬ 
ory.  Send  three  solid  game  clips,  a 
feature,  and  a  2-column  sample  to  The 
Anchorage  Times  Sports  Department, 
Box  40,  Anchorage,  AK  99510. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Must  be  skilled  at  both  word-editing 
and  attention  to  content.  Minimum  2 
years  experience  required.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  references  to  David  Bailey, 
Deputy  News  Editor,  Hartford  Courant, 
285  Broad  St.  Hartford,  CT  06115. 
EOE. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  24,000  daily  creating  new 
copy  editor's  position;  searching  for 
experienced  news  person  who  under¬ 
stands  the  need  for  accuracy  an  ’  timeli¬ 
ness.  We  pay  competitive  salary, 
provide  excellent  benefits.  We’re  fast- 
paced,  and  are  located  in  aggressive 
flourishing  Southeastern  New  England 
market.  This  position  must  be  filled  not 
later  that  August  15.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Ned  Bristol,  PO 
Box  600,  Attleboro,  MA  02703. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  copy  editor  needed  for  Southern 
New  England  AM  daily.  Must  have  a 
good  command  of  language  and  a  flair 
for  layout  and  headline  writing.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Jackson  Newspapers, 
Publishers  of  the  New  Haven  Register 
and  Journal  Courier,  40  Sargent  Drive, 
New  Haven,  CT  06511.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

ONLY  PROS  need  apply.  Many  think 
that,  having  written  a  few  free-lance 
articles  or  edited  a  pamphlet,  they  can 
handle  the  demands  or  a  newsmaga¬ 
zine.  We  disagree.  Our  readers  are 
affluent,  highly  educated  managers  and 
professionals.  If  you  can  bring  broad 
general  knowledge,  creativity,  a  deft 
touch,  computer  literacy  and  political 
sophistication  to  the  job,  we  want  you 
for  our  copy  desk.  Day  work,  Monday- 
Friday.  Pay  in  $30’s,  commensurate. 
Holidays  off.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE. 
Write  Executive  Editor/Operations, 
Insight  Magazine,  The  Washington 
Times,  3600  New  York  Ave.  NE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


EDITORIAL 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Growing  business  news  weekly  tabloid 
serving  the  electronics  industry  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  Editor/Writer  to  help  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  monthly 
supplements.  Strong  writing,  editing, 
interviewing  skills  necessary.  Layout 
and  production  experience  helpful. 
Knowledge  of  electronics  industry  and 
technology  a  strong  plus.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  creative  self-starter. 
Rush  resume/clips  to  EBN,  Recruiter  E, 
600  Community  Drive,  Manhasset,  NY 
11030. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  skilled 
at  sensing  factual  errors  as  well  as 
seeing  the  technical  ones.  We  want 
someone  who  can  deal  with  reporters  on 
a  one-to-one  basis  and  who  also  has 
skills  in  writing  headlines  and  laying  out 
pages.  Please  send  letter  and  resume  to 
Frank  V.  McCarthv,  Managing  Editor, 
Berkshire  Eagle,  33  Eagle  St.,  Pitts¬ 
field,  MA  01201 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS- 

South  Florida  weekly  group  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  entry-level  reporters, 
and  anticipates  future  openings  to  meet 
expansion  plans.  J-school  graduates 
preferred,  but  all  applicants  considered 
on  merit.  Contact:  Del  Stuart,  Glades 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1236,  Clewiston, 
FL  33440,  or  phone  (813)  983-9148. 


REPORTER  for  People  section  with 
wide  range  of  experience.  Layout, 
camera  skills  helpful.  Live  in  beautiful 
Southwest  Florida  near  Gulf  beaches. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
7009,  Naples,  FL  33940. _ 

SENIOR  EDITOR,  Mother  Jones  maga¬ 
zine.  Extensive  background  in  editing 
and/or  reporting  (preferably  investiga¬ 
tive)  and  strong  commitment  to  the 
editiorial  philosophy  of  Mother  Jones 
required.  Salary  range:  $24,000  to 
$32,000.  Resume  to:  Michael  Moore, 
Mother  Jones,  1663  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Alabama's  largest 
tri-weekly  is  seeking  editor  for  one 
person  sports  department.  Located  in 
great  hunting  and  fishing  area.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  The  Sand  Moun¬ 
tain  Reporter,  PO  Box  190,  Albertville, 
AL  35950. 


SPORTS-FEATURE  WRITER  semi¬ 
weekly  in  cool  mountains  of  southern 
WV  needs  a  reporter  to  write  sports  and 
news  features.  Group  ownership  offers 
future  advancement.  Call  Rip  (304) 
469-3373. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER/EDITOR 
Growing  50,000  Zone  3  newspaper 
seeks  enthusiastic  person  to  write  well- 
reasoned,  thought  provoking  editorials 
and  supervise  editorial  page.  Individual 
liberties/laissez  faire  philosophy  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume  and  salty  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1 105,  Editor  &  Publishe 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Metro  daily  in  Midwest  seeks  features 
editor  with  minimum  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  have  experience  in  features 
editing,  page  design,  process  color  and 
graphics.  Applicant  should  not  be  afraid 
of  hard  work  in  challenging  atmosphere. 
A  progressive  newspaper  in  a  very 
competitive  market.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirement  and  refer¬ 
ences  with  inquiry.  Box  1095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  REPORTER?  In  a  dead 
end,  low  paying  job?  We  need  a  tough, 
dynamic,  community-minded  reporter 
who  knows  how  to  build  a  sleepy  rural 
weekly  with  a  news  staff  of  three  into  a 
first-rate  paper.  If  you  can  drive  up 
circulation,  fire  up  our  staff,  and  win 
community  support  we’ll  give  you  top 
pay  and  the  editor’s  post.  We  reward 
results.  Contact  Julie  Hamlin,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  James  Newspapers,  Inc., 
PO  Box  269,  Norway,  ME  04268  (207) 
743-7011. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  federal  list. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
Houston  Chronicle  seeks  experienced 
newspaper  graphic  artist  to  head  9-per- 
son  department.  Emphasis  on  informa¬ 
tional  graphics,  page  design,  use  of 
color  and  general  art  work.  People  skills 
as  well  as  technical  skills  a  must.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history 
to  Tony  Pederson,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  4260,  Houston,  TX  77210. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 

i,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR,  BOATING 
We’re  the  nation's  leading  boating 
newspaper  and  we’re  growing.  We  need 
a  skilled  assignment  editor  to  work  with 
staff  reporters  and  stringers  on  our 
largest  edition.  We  want  someone  who 
understands  both  hard  and  soft  news, 
can  develop  balanced  story  budgets, 
write  sharp  editorials  and  do  some 
reporting.  (Qualifications  should  include 
reportin^editing  experience  on  small  or 
mid-sized  daily  and/or  large  weekly; 
must  have  some  boating  knowledge. 
Pleasant  work  environment  in  river  front 
community;  competitive  salary.  Please 
send  resume,  samples  to:  Editorial 
Director,  Soundings,  Essex  CT  06426. 

CITY  EDITOR  ~  For  22,000  PM  daily  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area’s  wine  country. 
Second  in  command  of  18-person 
newsroom  that  wins  awards  for  investi¬ 
gative  reporting,  feature  writing,  photo- 
journalism.  Send  resume,  work 
samples,  references  to  Box  1126, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  to  work  on  3-man  desk  of 
7-day  AM  newspaper.  Must  be  used  to 
working  copy  under  deadline  pressure. 
Speed,  accuracy  very  important.  Two- 
three  years  copy  desk  experience  a 
must.  Send  resume,  tear  sheets  and 
cover  letter.  Box  1125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 

Challenging  opportunity  for  someone 
who  is  a  witty,  graceful  writer  and  a 
strong  reporter.  We  want  a  column  that 
will  reflect  the  flavor  of  life  in  our 
community  by  reporting  on  people: 
what  they  are  doing  and  saying.  The 
column  should  be  newsy,  funny  and  a 
good  read.  We  are  a  growing  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  115,000-circu¬ 
lation. 

Resume  and  clips  to: 

David  Green,  City  Editor, 
Herald-Leader,  Main  &  Midland, 
Lexington,  KY  40507 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS 
Dealer’s  Digest,  Inc.,  is  seeking  repor¬ 
ters  and  researchers  for  startup  news¬ 
weekly  on  commercial  banking.  Great 
opportunity  to  be  doing  the  best  in 
financial  journalism.  Bright  beginners 
also  considered.  Respond  with  resumes 
to  Floyd  Loomis,  150  Broadway,  4th 
Floor,  New  York,  NY  10038. 


LIVELY  AM  DAILY  looking  for  top-notch 
writer  to  work  as  columnist  in  metro 
Phoenix.  Aggressive,  talented,  enthu¬ 
siastic.  We  want  someone  who  has  the 
ability  to  pick  Joe  Six-Pack’s  brains. 
Great  writing  freedom.  Make  them 
laugh,  cry.  Make  the  movers  shake. 
Send  best  8  clips  to  Mr.  Sandy 
Schwartz,  Managing  Editor,  Mesa 
Tribune,  120  West  1st  Ave,  Mesa,  AZ 
85202. 


LIVING  SECTION  EDITOR 
24,000  PM  seeks  writer/editor  for 
Living  Section  which  includes  weekly 
four  color  feature  page.  We’re  looking 
for  an  imaginative  writer  who  can  take 
charge  of  the  section.  Send  resume, 
clips,  layouts  to  Ned  Bristol,  General 
News  Editor,  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Box 
600,  Attleboro,  MA  02703. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  17,000  region¬ 
al  daily  in  America’s  heartland.  We 
need  an  experienced  professional  who 
can  provide  leadership,  is  community 
minded,  understands  the  need  of  a 
varied  readership,  and  can  provide 
training  and  encouragement  to  a 
responsive  staff.  We  offer  a  clean, 
attractive  small  city  lifestyle  with  good 
schools,  recreation,  four  year  college, 
community  college  and  outstanding 
environment  for  raising  a  family.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits  and  profit  sharing. 
Send  your  resume  to  Don  Seaton, 
Publisher,  The  Hastings  Tribune,  PO 
Box  788,  Hastings,  NE  68901. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

GROWING  NEWSWEEKLY  with  a  differ¬ 
ence  seeks  copy  desk  chief/full-time 
slot.  If  you  can  polish  copy,  follow  a 
layout  (we  paginate)  and  instill  style 
and  standards  in  a  staff  of  eight,  you 
may  be  our  person,  but  you  must  also  be 
well-organized,  cool  and  well-read  and 
must  have  impeccable  command  of  the 
language.  Must  be  able  to  relieve  super¬ 
iors.  Pay  up  to  $50K.  Day  work;  holi¬ 
days,  weekends  off;  excellent  benefits. 
EOE.  Write  Executive  Editor/ 
Operations,  Insight  Magazine,  The 
Washington  Times,  3600  New  York 
Ave.  NE,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


THE  EL  PASO  TIMES,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  an  editor  to  lead  a  recently 
combined  staff  of  city  and  regional  desk 
editors  and  reporters.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  people  and  ability  to 
shape  and  execute  a  fresh  daily  news 
report.  Desk  editor  reports  to  the 
managing  editor.  Background  should 
include  extensive  editing  and  reporting 
skills.  The  Times  is  a  5^(X)0  daily  and 
88,000  Sunday  AM  paper  serving  west 
Texas  and  southern  New  Mexico. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resumes,  examples  of  reporting  and 
editing  and  references  to  John  Moore, 
Co-Managing  Editor,  El  Paso  Times,  PO 
Box  20,  El  Paso,  79999. 


THE  NEXT  NEWS  EDITOR  at  our  small, 
urban  daily  in  Zone  3  will  be  called  on 
to  do  alot:  editing,  layout,  headlines 
and  some  work  with  reciters.  Position 
is  to  open  in  mid-August.  Send  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  salary  history  and  resume 
to  Box  1130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  seeks 
aggressive  business  reporter  for  greatly 
expanded  section.  Applicants  need 
strong  reporting  background,  good  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  experience  in  business 
department.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Sharon  Watkins,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  San  Antonio  Light,  PO  Box  161, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78291. 


TWO  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  in  historic 
Southern  city:  Openings  for  sports  and 
local  news  reporters.  Two  beat  reporters 
needed  in  city  room.  Must  have  some 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper.  One 
opening  on  the  sports  desk,  three  days 
slot  and  two  days  rim/general  assign¬ 
ment.  Experience  preferred,  will 
consider  recent  graduate.  Send  resume 
and  clippings  to  Sports  Editor,  Tony 
Stastny,  or  City  Editor,  Kathy  Haeberle 
at  Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


TWO  WRITERS 

We’re  looking  for  two  bright,  enthusias¬ 
tic  writers  who  will  generate  enough 
tightly  composed,  readable  news  and 
feature  stories  to  fill  daily  and  weekend 
VDT  files  for  a  Northeastern  Ohio  daily. 
We  want  hard-working  team  players  who 
know  what  it’s  like  to  take  on  and  beat 
competition  on  four  sides.  If  you  have 
ideas,  the  ability  to  dig  out  the  facts  and 
tell  stories  that  will  make  our  readers 
laugh,  cry,  jump  or  shout,  send  a 
resume  and  a  few  of  your  best  samples 
to: 

Michael  E.  Hanke,  Editor 
The  Repository 
500  Market  Avenue  South 
Canton,  OH  44702 


WANTED  SPORTSWRITER  for  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  daily.  Person  will  also  share 
desk  work  with  sports  editor.  Will 
consider  recent  grads.  Send  clips, 
resume  to  The  Daily  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1551,  Bay  City,  TX  77414. _ 

WYOMING’S  top  weekly  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  major  beats.  Photography,  copy 
editing  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Jackson  Hole  News,  Box  7445,  Jack- 
son,  WY  83001. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ INVESTORS _ 

INVESTORS  FOR  IWESTERN 
WISCONSIN  TOURISM  PUBLICATION 
Near  ground  floor  opportunity  for  entre¬ 
preneurial,  experienced,  advertising  or 
publishing  executives  with  brains,  moti¬ 
vation  and  some  venture  captial. 
Revenue  opportunities  abound  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  franchising  for  this  seasonal 
publication.  Potential  $100K  -  $200K 
annual  gross  per  region.  Seeking  $10K 
-  $20K  investment.  Interested?  Send 
personal  information  and  inquiries  to: 
Investor/Working  Partner,  PO  Box 
3218,  La  Crosse,  Wl  54601-3218. 

INVESTORS  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
AD  SALES  NETWORK 
Seeking  investors  for  local,  two-year-old 
newspaper  advertising  sales  business, 
with  over  25  years  related  experience. 
Get  in  on  one  of  the  megatrends,  which 
is  changing  the  way  advertisers  reach 
mass  consumers  in  a  regional  area. 
Virtually,  an  unlimited  multi-market 
potential.  Representing  area  newspap¬ 
ers  of  communities  in  several  states-all 
feeder  markets  to  regional,  business 
and  shopping  center  cities.  Send 
personal  information  and  inquiries  to: 
Investors/Newspaper  Ad  Sales,  PO  Box 
3218,  La  Crosse,  Wl  54601-3218. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

This  Could  Be  The 
OPPORTUNITY 
You  Have  Been  Waiting  For 
A  national  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
group  is  searching  for  an  experienced 
survey  research/promotion  person  to 
start-up  a  one  person  department  at 
corporate  headquarters. 

The  person  selected  for  this  opening 
will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  60% 
of  the  time  in  the  field  working  on 
special  research  and  promotion  projects 
at  our  newspapers. 

The  person  we  are  looking  for  must  have 
at  least  four  years  on-the-job  experience 
at  a  medium  size  (40,000  to  80,000) 
newspaper.  This  person  must  also  be 
imaginative,  analytical,  enthusiastic 
and  personable. 

Salary  open  for  discussion.  Excellent 
company  benefits  including  dental 
plan,  major  medical,  company-paid 
pension  plan,  group  life  insurance, 
ESOP,  etc. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  right 
person. 

Please  send  resume  and  letter  telling  us 
all  about  yourself  to: 

Box  1098 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO  ORIENTED  mid  size  west  Texas 
daily  has  opening  on  award  winning  four 
person  photo  staff.  Candidates  should 
be  enterprising  and  have  good  color 
experience.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Resume,  samples  to  Ron  Jaap,  Midland 
Reporter-Telegram,  PO  Box  1650, 
Midland,  TX  79702. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPOSING  DEPARTMENT  foreman 
for  daily,  weeklies,  commercial  plant. 
C.G.  (1)  system,  MCS  8400  experience 
required.  Growing  newspaper  group  in 
Southwest.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Charles  Cagle,  Neigh¬ 
bor  Newspapers,  8545  East  41  St., 
Tulsa,  OK  74145. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York 
NY  10011 


(212)  675-4380 


PRESSROOM 


WANTED  Goss  Metro  pressperson.  We 
need  a  good  journeyman  Metro  press 
operator  who  is  looking  to  better 
himself.  This  is  chance  for  the  right 
person  to  move  up.  High  pay  scale, 
great  benefits.  Interested  parties  apply 
in  confidence  to  William  Heider,  Sr., 
Production  Manager,  Times  Publishing 
Company,  Times  Square,  Erie,  PA 
16534. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSPERSON 
Seven-day  AM  publication  in  upper  East 
Tennessee  has  need  for  a  journeyman 
pressperson  to  work  on  a  Scott  press 
and  letterflex  platemaking  operation. 
Benefits  include  hospitafization  and 
medical  insurance  plan.  Paid  vacation, 
sick  leave,  holidays,  life,  disability 
insurance  and  retirement  plan.  Apply  to 
Sidney  Nave,  Pressroom  Foreman, 
Johnson  City  Press,  PO  Box  1717, 
Johnson  City,  TN  37605-1717.  Phone 
(615)  929-3111.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


NEWSPAPER  OFFSET  pressperson 
needed  for  medium-sized  shop,  printing 
all  newspaper  formats  and  newspaper 
inserts.  Must  have  Goss  Community 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Linda 
Picott,  Silver  State  Merchandiser  Inc., 
3721  Meade  Avenue,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89102. 


NIGHT  PRESS  FOREMAN.  Medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Zone  6  ne^ds  night  super¬ 
visor.  Offset  experience  a  must.  Growth 
opportunity  with  an  expanding 
company.  Call  (501)  378-3464. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  4  is  seeking  press  foreman  exper¬ 
ienced  on  10  unit  Goss  Community  with 
color  unit.  Must  be  quality  conscious. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
PO  Drawer  6866,  Dothan,  AL  36302. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  wanted  for 
major.  Zone  5,  daily  offset  operation. 
Applicants  will  please  include  resumes. 
Box  1052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  PRESSPERSON  some  experience  on 
a  web  or  sheet  fed  press  with  mechani¬ 
cal  ability.  Excellent  paid  benefits  and 
pension.  Apply  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19142,  (215)  365-1155. 


When  you  need  to  reach  newspaper  people,  you 
can  meet  all  the  people  you  want  to  meet — 
Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 


GANNETT 


We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  join  our  corporate  produc¬ 
tion  staff  as  mailroom  manager. 


PRODUCTION 

I - 

PRODUCTION 

GANNETT 


This  person  must  have  the  ability  to  assist  Gannett  sites 
and  design  of  distribution  centers,  selection  of  equip¬ 
ment,  installation,  implementation  of  equipment  and 
monitor  cost  before,  during  and  after  all  Gannett  mail- 
room  projects. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  travel  40-50%  of  the  time 
and  willing  to  relocate. 

Resume  should  include  past  employment  history,  salary 
requirements  and  education. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

GANNETT  CO.,  INC. 

PO  Box  7858 
Washington,  D.C.  20044 
ATTN:  Donn  L.  Wheeler 
EOE 


We  are  looking  for  newspaper  production  executives 
with  at  least  three  years  in  a  production  supervisory 
position. 

Candidates  must  have  dedication  and  ability  to  produce 
a  quality  newspaper,  good  people  skills,  ability  to  control 
costs  and  willing  to  relocate. 

Resume  should  include  past  employment  history,  salary 
requirements,  and  education. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

GANNETT  CO.,  INC. 

PO  Box  7858 
Washington,  D.C.  20044 
ATTN:  Donn  L.  Wheeler 
EOE 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  Offset 
Prep-Press  Department.  Knowledgeable 
about  camera,  plate  and  color  stripping 
operations  for  a  46,000  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  entering  commercial 
printing.  Career  growth  opportunity  with 
a  progressive  organization  with  a  good 
salary  and  fringe  benefit  package  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  New  York  State.  Send 
resume  to;  Edward  Heffern,  Prep-Press 
Superintendent,  The  Times  Record, 
501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CAMERA  OPERATOR  wanted  for  offset 
newspaper.  Strong  background  in 
layout,  black  &  white  and  four  color 
process.  Mail  resume  to  Wiregrass 
Today,  PO  Drawer  6866,  Dothan,  AL 
36302,  or  call  (205)  792-0099. 

CAMERAROOM,  supervise  four.  Exper¬ 
ienced  in  four  color  stripping,  good 
people  and  organizational  skills.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience.  $22,000  plus, 
benefits.  65%  commercial,  35%  news¬ 
paper.  Small  Midwest  town  convenient 
to  big  city.  Complete  resume  to  Box 
1121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  quality 
conscious  and  deadline  oriented  mana¬ 
ger  with  a  Zone  1,  mid-sized,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  afternoon  newspap¬ 
er.  We  are  a  seeking  an  individual  with  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
front-end  systems,  and  all  phases  of 
photocomposition.  The  right  candidate 
will  have  good  people  management 
skills  and  the  ability  to  supervise  a  staff 
of  25.  Some  union  background  a  plus, 
although  not  essential.  Good  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing/DFW 
publishing  a  weekly  advertising  maga¬ 
zine  mailed  to  half  a  million  households 
needs  effective  hands-on  operation 
manager.  Successful  candidate  must 
be  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of 
composing,  prepress,  pressroom  and 
mailroom.  Equipment  includes  Rolla- 
matic  475,  Compugraphic  8600,  Goss 
Community  web  press,  Heidelburg 
25x35,  AB  Dick  9850.  Abilities  to  meet 
production  deadlines,  maintain  quality 
and  develop  people  in  a  growth  oriented 
company  are  a  must.  Degree  a  plus. 
Please  send  resume  to  Susan  Scott, 
Human  Resources  Director,  Harte- 
Hanks  Direct  Marketing/DFW, 
PO  Box  530810,  Grand  Prairie,  TX 
75053. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Eastern  part  of  Zone  2.  Daily  (morning 
and  evening)  and  Sunday  newspaper 
with  over  100,000  circulation  seeking 
experienced  production  executive  to  run 
total  pressroom  and  composing  opera¬ 
tions.  Modern  facility  in  family-owned, 
old  time  company  In  a  dynamic  market. 
Must  be  qualify  conscious  and  possess 
ability  to  motivate  and  work  well  with 
people. 

Immediate  opening.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  For  confidential  consider¬ 
ation,  send  references  and  resume  to 
Box  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
The  Frederick  Maryland  News-Post 
seeks  an  experienced  production 
professional  to  fill  the  newly  created 
position  of  production  director  on  this 
twice  daily  Monday-Saturday  newspap¬ 
er  with  a  combined  press  run  of  40,000 
plus.  Applicants  must  have  10  to  15 
years  of  daily  newspaper  production 
experience  and  must  be  knowledgeable 
in  composing,  camera,  press  and  mail- 
room  operations.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Please  send  resume  to 
The  Frederick  News-Post,  PO  Box  578, 
Frederick,  MD  21701  Attn:  General 
Manager. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


WANTED-PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  2 
zone,  weekly  shopper  in  Redwood  Coun¬ 
try  of  Northern  California.  Base  salary 
plus  cost  control  incentive.  Progressive 
vacation  benefits,  medical  health  policy 
plus  other  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
Attn:  Help  Wanted,  PO  Box  134,  Eure¬ 
ka,  CA  95501. 


_ SALES _ 

LOOKING  FOR  SALESMAN  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  press  equipment  and 
mailroom  equipment.  Must  be  able  to 
travel.  Please  call  (213)  256-4791. 

i^SPAPER  SUPPLY  SALES 
Dependable,  hard  worker  for  newspaper 
printing  supply  sales.  Travel  high  prior¬ 
ity,  wilT  cover  all  client  newspapers  in 
multi-state  area.  Graphic  arts  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  web  offset 
presses  needed.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion,  insurance  and  retirement  plans. 
Send  confidential  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  HPS  Printing  Products, 
PO  Box  68536,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46268.  Attn:  J.  Frazier.  EOE. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  for  state¬ 
wide  newspaper  advertising  service. 
Sell  new  display  accounts,  quarterly 
magazine  ads,  classified  program.  Must 
understand  newspaper  advertising. 
Statewide  travel  necessary.  Salary, 
commissions,  benefits.  Send  applica¬ 
tion  letter,  resume,  three  references 
who  may  be  contacted  to  David  L. 
Bennett,  Executive  Director,  Illinois 
Press  Association,  929  S.  Second, 
Springfield,  IL  62704. 

ZONE  5  needs  highly-talented  super¬ 
salesperson  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
high  energy  who  has  ability  to  build  and 
motivate  a  team  for  shopper  operations 
and  start-ups.  Opportunity  for  high 
earnings,  commission,  profit-sharing 
and  equity  with  long  established 
publishing  company.  Send  complete 
information  about  yourself,  including 
resume  to  Box  1074,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AGGRESSIVE,  HANDS  ON  associate 
publisher  seeks  new  challenge  with 
large  weekly  or  weekly  group.  Strengths: 
getting  the  best  out  of  others  and 
increasing  ad  sales.  Excellent  perfor¬ 
mance  record.  Prefer  Zones  2,  1.  Box 
1099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record,  (over  19  years  total  experience); 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  profession 
seeks  permanent  position  with  chain- 
independent  newspaper  in  the  18,000 
to  30,000  circulation  range.  Prefer 
Southern  California,  but  would  be  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  any  other  suitable 
opening  in  Sun  Belt  area.  Box  1094, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Great  track 
record  shoppers  and  weeklies  strengths. 
Bottom  line  oriented,  people  skills, 
organizer,  motivator.  I  get  the  job  done. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1124,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MOTIVATING  PEOPLE  is  my  forte.  Top 
editor  on  quality  daily  (with  recent 
M.B.A.  degree)  seeks  publisher,  gener¬ 
al  manager  or  top  editorial  position  on 
medium-sized  daily.  Box  1131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  5,  1986 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Newspaper  sales  professional.  Large 
and  small  market  success.  Major  group 
experience.  Proven  leader  and  motiva¬ 
tor.  Highest  integrity.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

AWARD-WINNING  political  cartoonist 
with  graphic  arts  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  Resume  and  samples  provided 
upon  request.  Box  1116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SEEKING  POSITION,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  daily-shopper  experience,  all 
phases,  references,  resume,  available 
now,  will  relocate,  Jim  Long,  RR  25, 
Box  368,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47802, 
(812)  894-3231. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer  to  lead 
or  join  page — a  seasoned,  awards- 
winning,  do-it-all  pro.  One  of  best. 
Bright  features  also  are  specialty; 
perhaps  serving  a  dual  writing  need. 
Open  to  other  writing  assignments.  Box 
1114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  medium  sized  daily  news¬ 
paper  wants  to  move  up.  Redesigned 
newspaper  from  content  to  appearance. 
Newsroom  leader  and  proven  circula¬ 
tion  builder.  Write  Box  1115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Former  city  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor,  seeks  management  position  on 
7-day  daily.  Now  a  manager  in  a  wire 
bureau,  but  want  to  return  to  the  world 
of  ink,  paper  and  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  good  edition  roll  off  the  press. 
Box  1092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
seeks  switch  to  sports  and/or  environ¬ 
mental  beat.  Female,  27,  lifelong 
sports  and  outdoors  enthusiast.  Prefer 
medium  to  large  daily  in  the  Rockies. 
Box  1063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIVE  ME  YOUR  school  boards,  city 
councils  and  hush-hush  police  chiefs. 
Editor  with  2  years  daily  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  seeks  reporting  beat  again.  Write 
Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  CLIPS,  WILL  TRAVEL  -  Talented, 
versatile,  energetic,  young  writer  seeks 
newspaper  spot.  Not  afraid  to  ask  tough 
questions.  2  published  books,  many 
magazine  articles,  speaks  fluent 
German.  Small  ego,  moderate  salary, 
big  ears.  Box  1120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

11  West  19th  St 
New  York,  NY  10011 


JANUARY  1985  GRADUATE  looking  for 
full-time  reporting  or  copy-editing  job. 
Prior  experience  freelancing  for 
communify  paper  during  the  last  year. 
Skilled  in  hard  news,  feature,  layout 
headlines,  copy  editing  and  camera. 
Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MUSIC  CRITIC/COPY  EDITOR— 4  years 
experience  on  variety  of  publications. 
B.A.  in  English.  Interested  in  bringing 
to  light  lesser  known  artists.  Write  Box 
1113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  HOUND 

New  Yorker  journalist  tracked  path  of 
adventure  out  West  for  seven  years, 
hunting  news  stories  for  small-town 
newspapers.  Instinct  has  spurred  him  to 
come  home  to  sniff  out  a  news  reporter 
spot  on  a  medium-size  daily  in  the  NY/ 
CT/NJ/PA  area.  Resume  and  clippings 
await  your  response  to  News  Hound, 
Box  471,  Glen  Oaks,  NY  11004. 


RECENT  GRAD,  eager  for  reporting 
experience,  all  phases.  Box  1059, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENTLY  GRADUATED 
journalism/political  science  major  seeks 
entry  level  reporting  or  copy  editing 
position  on  small  daily  or  weekly  in  any 
zone.  Edited  the  campus  semiweekly, 
weekly  newspaper  experience.  For 
resume  and  clips  call  Jim  (403) 
286-2215. 


TEXAS  JOURNALIST  can  provide  skill¬ 
ful  rewrite,  editing,  headline  writing, 
page  layout  and  production  coordina¬ 
tion.  Experience  includes  work  for 
newsletter,  magazine,  newspaper.  Will 
relocate  for  right  opportunity.  Box 
1127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  VETERAN— 20  years  in 
prepress,  pressroom,  mailroom  and 
qualify  control.  Positive  manager.  Solid 
communication  skills.  People  develop¬ 
er.  Looking  to  relocate  with  growing 
company.  Box  1110,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

ENERGETIC  photographer  with  valu¬ 
able  daily,  freelance  photo,  news,  VDT 
experience,  strong  prints,  clips, 
camera,  car,  wants  to  work  for  progres¬ 
sive  photo-oriented  medium-sized  daily 
inZone5.  Boxlll2,  EditorA  Publisher. 


1986  photojournalism  grad,  San  Jose 
State,  seeks  entry-level  staff  photogra¬ 
phy  job  on  daily  or  magazine  anywhere. 
Seven  years  weekly  experience.,  award¬ 
winning  sports,  and  color  experience. 
Ron  Fried,  788  Loma  Verde  Ave.,  Palo 
Alto,  CA  94303  (415)  493-2140. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

From  the  newsroom  to  the  classroom 


By  C.  Bickford  Lucas 

The  prospect  was  inviting.  The 
transition  seemed  simple  enough. 

After  30  years  in  the  newspaper 
business ,  the  last  1 4  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post,  the  opportunity  to 
teach  eager  young  minds  the  ins  and 
outs  of  reporting,  writing,  editing  and 
laying  out  pages  had  my  adrenaline 
flowing  faster  than  it  had  in  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1982,  at  age  52,  I 
made  a  midlife  professional  change 
and  became  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

My  classes  would  begin  in  August. 
Perhaps  I  would  help  prepare  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  winner.  I  would  stress  eth¬ 
ics,  accuracy,  industry,  aggressive¬ 
ness,  compassion,  fairness,  all  the 
things  good  newspaper  men  and 
women  strive  for  and  sometimes 
achieve.  I  was  enthusiastic,  anxious 
to  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 
Would  August  never  come?  How 
tough  could  it  be? 

I  felt  20  years  younger.  Well, 
maybe  10  years. 

Ah,  yes,  this  would  be  the  life.  Lec¬ 
ture  a  few  hours  a  week,  grade  a  few 
papers,  catch  a  few  rays,  take  a  dip  in 


Journalism  professors, 
especially  new  ones, 
ride  a  roller  coaster. 


the  pool,  dazzle  the  students  with  sto¬ 
ries  of  how  it  was  in  the  good  old  days 
of  guts  journalism. 

It  would  be  a  snap.  I  mean,  how 
much  preparation  would  it  take  after 
30  years  in  the  trenches? 

For  those  of  you  considering  a  life 
of  ease  as  an  elder  statesman  or 
revered  college  professor  on  a  college 
campus  someplace,  perhaps  in  a  Sun 
Belt  state  or  in  a  restful  college  town, 
away  from  the  hectic  deadlines,  can¬ 
tankerous  publishers,  merciless 
chain  owners  and  readers  who  think 
journalism  is  some  sort  of  disease,  a 
few  words  of  caution. 

Journalism  professors,  especially 
new  ones,  ride  a  roller  coaster.  Writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  ride  that  roller  coaster, 
too,  but  somehow  this  is  different  — 


(Lucas  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  He  is  spending  his  summer 
working  for  the  San  Diego  Tribune.) 


and  not  as  easy  as  advertised. 

Early  August  came  and  doubts  set 
in.  I  had  never  taught  before. 

No  problem,  said  other  faculty 
members.  They  hadn’t  taught  either 
before  switching  from  newspapering. 
The  University  of  Arizona  journalism 
department  prides  itself  on  recruiting 
faculty  with  10  years  or  more  print 
journalism  experience. 

Two  weeks  into  the  semester  I 
knew  my  colleagues  had  lied  to  me. 
No  matter  how  well  I  thought  I  had 
prepared  for  my  classes,  things  just 
didn’t  seem  to  be  working  out. 

Now,  after  my  eighth  semester,  I 
look  back  on  the  change  in  profes¬ 
sions  and  try  to  evaluate  the  pluses 
and  minuses,  separate  the  positive 
from  the  negative,  and  learn  from  my 
mistakes. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  that 
first  semester,  my  doubts  were 
replaced  by  a  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  several  of  my  students 
showed  significant  improvement. 
Somewhere  in  the  second  semester, 
the  doubts  returned  as  some  of  my 
students  seemed  to  be  getting  worse 
instead  of  better. 

Those  feelings  come  and  go,  but 
now  the  good  times  seem  to  out  num¬ 
ber  the  bad. 

There  are  days  when  my  lectures 
bore  me.  They  must  be  boring  to  the 
students.  There  are  other  days  when 
the  students  react  in  a  way  that  is 
exciting  and  satisfying.  I  have  trouble 
sleeping  whenever  either  occurs.  I 
worry  about  the  mistakes  and  I  am 
keyed  up  by  the  successes. 

I  envy  professors  who  are  more 
comfortable  in  the  classroom  than  I 
am,  but  I  am  angry  with  professors 
who  grade  easily  because  they  want 
to  be  popular  with  the  students.  The 
best  teachers  are  the  ones  who  know 
when  to  be  tough  and  when  to  exer¬ 
cise  restraint. 

Grading  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
adjustments.  I  am  often  unsure  on 
how  hard  to  grade,  and  sometimes  I 
think  I  am  heartless  and  arbitrary.  It 
bothers  me  when  a  student  makes  a 
stupid,  careless  mistake  that  ruins  an 
otherwise  good  piece  of  work.  I  give 
the  failing  grade  because  to  ignore  the 
mistake  does  a  disservice  to  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

But  the  hurt  looks  on  the  faces  of 
the  students  linger,  and  at  times  there 
is  a  temptation  to  pretend  you  didn’t 
notice  the  misspelled  name  or  error  of 
fact. 


Because  our  writing  classes  are 
small,  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences  with  the  students. 
The  students  probably  learn  more 
from  these  face-to-face  evaluations  of 
their  work  than  they  do  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

But  it  drains  the  professor  and 
makes  for  a  lot  of  14-hour  days. 


..  .at  times  there  is  a 
temptation  to  pretend 
you  didn’t  notice  the 
misspelled  name  or 
error  of  fact. 


Time.  That’s  difficult  to  measure. 
There  is  a  lot  of  free  time  between 
semesters,  but  when  school  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  most  journalism  professors 
work  some  part  of  every  day  of  the 
week.  There  are  night  assignments, 
lectures  to  prepare,  papers  to  grade 
and  students  to  advise. 

The  university  expects  faculty 
members  to  do  extensive  research, 
attend  committee  meetings,  be 
involved  in  community  and  university 
activities  and  contribute  in  various 
ways  to  the  growth  and  recognition  of 
the  school. 

The  department  expects  faculty 
members  to  attend,  participate  in  and 
organize  forums,  cultivate  media 
sources,  assist  students  in  finding 
employment  and  spend  summers 
working  on  something  associated 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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EAST  TENNESSEE  IS  ABOUT 
TO  WAKE  UP  TO  GOOD  NEWS 


After  100  years  as  an  afternoon 
newspaper,  The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  is  switching  to  morning. 

Its  tradition  of  quality  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  East  Tennessee.  The  News- 
Sentinel  is  adding  an  edition  to  reach 
outlying  counties  with  more  news.  It’s 
expanding  business  coverage  and 
adding  complete  stock  listings.  And 


it’s  creating  a  new  weekend  section  for 
young  people. 

The  paper  intends  to  grow  with  the 
region,  to  give  readers  more  to  wake  up  to. 

That’s  the  way  to  celebrate  a 
centennial! 
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